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Poland ~ Past and Present’ 
William J. Rose 


he restoration to the Poles of their rights as a united and 

independent nation, which followed as a consequence of the 
first world war, was a long overdue act of common justice. For 
a century their country had been partitioned between Lutheran 
Germany (in which Prussia played the chief part), Orthodox 
Russia, and Catholic Austria; and during this time an agreed 
policy of assimilation and attrition had been attempted, in- 
tensified after 1862, when Bismarck became the guiding spirit 
in eastern Europe. During four generations there was no Polish 
state on the map, yet the nation lived on, in spite of all the 
efforts of its neighbours to destroy it; thanks in part to its com- 
mon speech, its loyalty to century-old traditions, its adherence 
to Catholicism, but, perhaps more than anything else, thanks to 
the stubbornness with which the peasants, even though un- 
taught and living in primitive conditions, clung to the soil on 
which they were born and from which they lived. 


When on the ruins of three empires liberation came at the 
end of 1918, there began the task of settling the frontiers of 
the new republic. In the west, the north, and the south, they 
were determined by the Treaty of Versailles, but on the east 
they were only settled two years later by the Treaty of Riga in 
March, 1921. As it reappeared on the map of Europe, the new 
Poland was almost exactly two-thirds the size, and had pre- 
cisely two-thirds the population of France. In other words the 
area was about 150,000 square miles and the inhabitants numbered 
27,250,000. Of this population just under seventy per cent. were 
Poles, the balance being made up of minorities; of which by far 
the largest was the almost solid Ukrainian element in the south- 
eastern provinces, numbering hardly less than five millions. 
About ten per cent. of the population was Jewish by faith, and 





*Editor’s note: This historical survey is one of a series of background 
studies by well known authorities on various trouble-spots around the 
world which International Journal will publish from time to time. 
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of this a fair fraction was Polish in loyalty. There remained 
about a million and a half White Russians, inhabiting the north- 
eastern provinces, with about three-quarters of a million Ger- 
mans, to be found in larger or smaller groups, for the most part 
along the western borderlands. Two-thirds of the population 
were Roman Catholic in faith, about one-eighth belonged to the 
Uniate Church (almost all of them being Ukrainians), and about 
one-eighth to the Orthodox Church. About three per cent. were 
Protestant, and of these more than half were Germans rather 
than Poles. Among the Protestants was a small percentage of 
Calvinist believers, but the great majority were Lutherans. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire was broken up into its national 
elements and ceased to exist. Poland had a long common frontier 
in the south with the new Czechoslovakia, with whom her rela- 
tions were never as friendly for a number of reasons, as they 
should have been. Chiefest of them was that both these kindred 
Slav peoples had the German Reich as an immediate and none too 
friendly neighbour. It should not be forgotten that, while re- 
publican Germany accepted the settlement of Versailles on its 
western frontiers, it would not be reconciled to the loss of its 
Polish territories in the east. These included the heavy industries 
area of Upper Silesia, the open wheat-growing plain of Poznania, 
and the province reaching out northwards to the Baltic, soon to 
become famous as “the Corridor,” the last of which cut off 
the land route to the outlying worid of East Prussia from the 
Reich proper. For some ‘ears unofficially, but from their entry 
into the League of Natio1.. officially, the Germans carried on a 
steady anti-Polish propaganda, branding the new republic as a 
seasonal creation, artificial, and unlikely to survive for any 
long period. 

From the start the new Poland was in a doubly difficult posi- 
tion, since it was also regarded by the revolutionary leaders in 
Moscow as the spearhead, and indeed the tool of what they 
denounced as the capitalist powers of the west. Partly on this 
account, and partly because of the ambition nurtured by the 
Poles (in particular by their leader Jozef Pilsudski) to restore 
something of the federated Joint Kingdom of Poles, Lithuanians, 
White Russians, and Ukrainians of earlier times, an unfortunate 
and unnecessary war was fought in 1919-20, in which the Poles 
not only succeeded in saving their independence, but secured 
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a frontier lying far to the east of the solidly ethnographical 
Polish provinces. One result of this settlement was that both 
the White Russian and the Ukrainian peoples were divided by 
a line which left the smaller part in each case under Polish rule, 


- but by far the larger in the new and soon to be established 


Soviet Union. 

Both Poland and the U.S.S.R. were for years fully occupied 
with healing the wounds of war years. The terms of the Treaty 
of Riga were for the most part loyally carried out. If relations 
were cool rather than cordial, the reason can be seen in the fact 
that the new Russia represented not only a potential great power 
but also an ideology, a crusading zeal for a new world order, a 
revolution “which is still going on,” as Soviet leaders have not 
ceased to remind us, even after the watchword “Socialism in 
one country!” officially replaced the former and more ambitious 
plans. From 1927 onwards, however, a marked change for the 
better can be noted, due in good part to the réle played by M. 
Litvinov as Commissar for Foreign Affairs. Both powers sub- 
scribed from the outset to the Briand-Kellogg “outlawing of 
war,” though the U.S.S.R. was not yet in the League of Nations; 
and together they set about working out plans for implementing 
this idea in eastern Europe. These resulted in the Pact of Non- 
Aggression of July 25, 1932, followed a year later by a second 
and very useful convention, defining “aggression.” In the writer’s 
view, these agreements (in which smaller neighbours concurred) 
could have been a basis for many years of peace in eastern Europe, 
if the great powers had faced up to and found some solution 
of the German Problem. They did not, and from this have come 
the woes that descended on the world in the later thirties. 

Hitler had taken his Third Reich out of the League, and made 
possible the entry of the Soviet Union; but that body declined 
to stand up to Fascist Italy over Abyssinia. This fact 
was soon grasped by Hitler, and it prepared the way for the 
disaster of Munich. Not only was Czechoslovakia thrown to 
the wolves, but the Soviet Union was rebuffed in a way that 
roused the suspicions of all “doubting Russians,” and was to mean 
the losing of Litvinov. The good work of a decade was undone, 
and the task of getting an Anglo-French-Soviet alliance in the 
summer of 1939 was made far more difficult. Instead of this, we 
were handed the German-Soviet Agreement of August 23, which 
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amounted to a declaration of war, with Poland (which had re- 
fused to accept the Nazi demands in the spring, just as she had 
previously rejected all the invitations of Berlin to join in an anti- 
Soviet campaign) as the first victim. 

The consequences were fatal for all; in particular for the 
nation which lay between the two contracting powers, between 
whom of course no friendly or functional ties whatsoever existed. 
Poland was partitioned, exactly half the country going to each 
power, but with about 21,000,000 people left on the German, 
and 13,000,000 on the Soviet side of the new frontier. The Nazis 
proceeded to incorporate roughly half of their share into the 
Reich, and created of the remainder a rump-state; known hence- 
forth as the General Government and ruthlessly exploited as a 
reservoir of man-power and raw materials to feed the war- 
machine. Angry at being unable to secure the co-operation of 
any responsible Poles (as they had secured them in Czechoslo- 
vakia) the Germans inflicted on their victims a degree of the 
furor teutonicus which can scarcely be paralleled in history, re- 
ducing the nation to helotage by an organized wiping out of 
the greater part of the educated classes, and, in their own phrase, 
turning Poland into “an intellectual desert.” 

On their side of the new frontier, which corresponded roughly 
with the famous armistice line named after Lord Curzon from 
1920, the Soviet authorities proceeded to organize society on the 
lines of the U.S.S.R., setting up “plebiscites” which voted for 
incorporation into the two White Russian and Ukrainian Soviet 
Republics, and carrying out an ambitious plan of deportation of 
all potential political and social -leaders—Polish, Ukrainian, Jew- 
ish, or White Russian. All of this, which was contrary to inter- 
national law, was justified on the grounds of nationality: the 
White Russian and Ukrainian peoples were at last to be united 
inside the Soviet Union, while the large Polish minority (one- 
third of the whole) became the victim of circumstance. 

It cannot be denied that what was done in the twenty months 
from September, 1939, to June, 1941, by the Soviet authorities in 
eastern Poland was a frank reversal of previous policy, and has 
made it difficult for Poles to think of the U.S.S.R. as “a friendly 
power,” in the common struggle with the “Axis,” and with Nazi 
Germany in particular. Yet when the Germans invaded Russia 
the Polish Prime Minister in London, General Wladyslaw 
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Sikorski, at once seconded Churchill’s offer of full collaboration. 
The result was the signing, at the end of July, 1941, of the Maisky- 
Sikorski Agreement, which declared that all Treaties previously 
made affecting Poland “had lost their validity,” and announced 
the restoration of full diplomatic relations between the neigh- 
bour Slav peoples. This the Poles accepted as meaning a return 
to the status quo ante, based on the Treaty of Riga, and the Pact of 
Non-Aggression (which had been reaffirmed in the spring of 
1939),—all save a few, who had doubts as to the good faith of 
Moscow, and resigned from office. Before long, however, it be- 
came clear that the Soviet Government did not relinquish its 
claim to the mixed language areas, or its view that the inhabi- 
tants of those areas were Soviet and not Polish citizens. By 
January, 1943, they were denouncing any claims to the pre-war 
frontiers as evidence of “Polish imperialism,” and in April they 
broke off relations entirely with the government-in-exile. 
* * 7 

In order to understand the nature of the gulf which was 
threatening to separate the Polish Government and nation from 
the Soviet Union, we must go back into history and set down 
the salient facts that help to explain it. These fall into three 
categories: the nature of the Polish tradition; the trend of Polish 
history in the days of independence, i.e. up to 1795; and the 
heritage of the nineteenth century. 

To understand the Poles and their civilization one must 
realize that they are Slavs, that they have been for just on a 
thousand years linked up closely with the Latin Christianity 
of western Europe,’ and that until our own time they have been 
overwhelmingly an agricultural people. By the first I mean 
that, though undoubtedly of mixed racial origins (the inevitable 
result of inhabiting an open plainland at the crossroads of Europe) 
their speech is Slavonic, a cousin language of Russian as of Czech 
and Slovak, and their folk-lore and folk-ways are also Slavonic. 
In both these respects a sharp line of cleavage has divided them 
from the German world immediately to the west. But the 
second fact means that a no less clear line separated them from 
their fellow-Slavs to the east—first Kievan Russia and then 
Muscovy—deriving from the fact that both the latter accepted 





*Twenty years from now they will celebrate the millenium of the 
coming of Christianity from Rome. 
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the faith of the Eastern Church, and that after the fall of Con- 
stantinople they came to regard Moscow as the rival of Rome. 
It is not too much to say that this frontier between Catholicism 
and Orthodoxy has played a devastating role through the ages, 
perhaps more important in European affairs than any national 
or political boundary. Even after the changes of the last thirty 
years, the effect of this severance is not a whit less disturbing 
than of old. One further thing should, however, be remembered. 
Though Poles and Germans both belonged to the western tradi- 
tion, a life and death struggle between the two peoples for the 
Lower Vistula area dates from the coming of the Teutonic 
Knights in 1229; and this rivalry was made more bitter three 
centuries later when Prussia became almost solidly Lutheran. 
It thus transpired that until modern times political-national 
affiliations in this part of Europe were identified with the three 
Christian churches: Germans were proud of their Protestantism, 
Russians of their Orthodoxy; while the Poles lying between them 
clung to Roman Catholicism, and used it to reinforce their claims 
to independence right through the time of the Partitions. 

The influence on the national tradition of the agricultural, 
i.e. rural character of the Polish mores can readily be understood 
by any social scientist. People who live in the country, whether 
belonging to the upper class or to the common people, are used 
to liberties which the ordered and disciplined life of urban com- 
munities has long since abandoned. Not only can they do and 
think more or less what they like, but they cling to the long 
cherished principle of meum and tuum in respect to property. In 
general they are less civilized (in the French sense of that word), 
than townspeople and less ready to organize their life to meet 
modern needs. The Joint Kingdom, which came to an end in 
1795, was never governed with the strictness and the order which 
came to prevril in France o” Britain, partly because of its hetero- 
geneous character, partly because of the lack of roads and com- 
munications, and partly because of the tolerance that was based 
on this inborn love of liberty. 

We now turn to the trend of older Polish history. During 
the four hundred years of the Piast dynasty (966-1372), the Poles 
were mostly concerned with consolidating their position in the 
lands lying to the west of, or drained by, the Vistula, but even 
here they sustained in 1335 the grave loss of Silesia. What is 
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more they were on the defensive in the north, since the Teutonic 
Knights and the presence of German merchant-people in the 
towns of the Baltic foreshore threatened to cut the nation off 
from the sea. When the new dynasty of Jagiellos came to the 
throne, the attention of the nation was turning eastward. For a 
long time Poland had been raided and plundered by Tartar 
invasions, and the occupying of Lwow in 1340 was the first step 
taken to cover the country from further such disasters. But 
the real change came when the Union of the Kingdom of Poland 


‘and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was effected in 1384. From 


then onward political interest, backed up by constant emigra- 
tion eastward, diverted the attention of the nation and the gov- 
ernment from the western borderlands. The Jagiellonian period, 
which ended in 1572, just after a more organic Union of these 
three nations (Poles, Lithuanians, and Ruthenians) had been 
effected, attempted something not only ambitious but imposing 
in its idea and ideal, viz. the federation of neighbour peoples, 
with the Polish element (backed by western Christianity) as the 
more dynamic partner. 

This outreach to the east into lands that were neither Polish 
nor Catholic was made easier by the complete helplessness of 
the Second Russia, i.e. that of Muscovy, which was still under 
the yoke of the Tartars. When, however, from 1489 onwards, 
Moscow began to free itself, and in 1589 established the Patri- 
archate, calling itself the Third Rome, the struggle began for 
the recovery of the eastern provinces of the Joint Kingdom. 
This went on with varying success until the Partitions. For the 
Poles the issue was made more difficult by the fact that only 
the upper classes of these eastern provinces had been really 
assimilated to western culture, while the common people re- 
mained untouched: that in the south-east the Cossack world was 
always restless and even in open revolution against their Polish 
overlords; and that the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were a time of moral and social decline in Poland,—in striking 
contrast to the energy and drive of the Golden Age which pre- 
ceded them. The “retreat from glory” can be said to have begun 
with the disasters of 1648. 

When we come to the ordeal of the nineteenth century, closer 
scrutiny shows that the pain felt at the humiliation and the loss 
of political independence has obscured to many historians the 
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other and opposite side of the picture.* It is true that, during a 
time of unheard-of progress in the externals of civilization, the 
Poles were not masters in their own house, and that every effort 
was being made to reduce them to the status of servants of 
others. At the same time the following facts should be borne 
in mind: (a) that the collapse of the Polish state was really co- 
incident with the birth of the nation, in the modern sense of 
that term; (b) that, in spite of every attempt made upon it from 
without, the nation preserved its traditions and strengthened its 
heritage in all the essentials necessary for survival; (c) that an 
important stage in this process was reached by the year regarded 
by many people as the darkest of the century, i.e. 1870 (the victory 
of Prussia at Sedan), which more or less marks the beginning of 
a consolidation of urban life—the rise of a middle class engaged 
in business, industry, and the professions. This made possible 
a steady growth of the vital forces of the country right up to the 
liberation of 1918. 

It is possible that the Poles could have come to terms with 
Tsarist Russia, even though the latter experienced a national 
awakening after 1812, and a second wave of the same sort of 
thing (combined with an anti-western crusade) after 1855, if they 
had been willing to resign themselves to the loss of the mixed- 
language areas already referred to in this paper, in which, taken 
as a whole, they were in a minority. While not blaming them 
for this attitude, one must regret the fact that they have also 
been slow to realize how far the same process of cultural and 
economic awakening had been going on in the non-Polish peoples, 
which they had seen among their own peasant folk. Had they 
realized this, they would have known that the historic process 
was piling up the cards against them; and that only the wisest 
policy of partnership would make it possible for them to keep 
the friendship of the White Russian and Ukrainian minorities 
assigned to them in 1921. 

The situation in regard to Prussia was quite different. There 
could be no compromise between the Polish north-south axis 
along the Vistula to the Baltic and the Prussian thrust towards 
the east,—directly across that axis. On that account, as well as 
for other reasons, eminent Poles like Staszic, at the opening of 


*Poles have tended to look on their history from the standpoint of a 
Mazzini rather than of a Cavour. 
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the century, and the able, if somewhat brutal, Marquis Wielopol- 
ski fifty years later, toiled hard for a way of collaboration with 
Russia, because they saw in the German world “public enemy” 
No. One. It should be added that, just as Frederick of Prussia 
was the architect of the Partitions, though Catherine of Russia 
had even more ambitious designs, so it was Bismarck who, a 
century later, toiled incessantly to keep the three predatory 
powers in league with one another in order that Poland might 
never again be free. For these reasons, the brutalities shown by 
the Tsarist régime to Polish leaders both earlier and later in the 
century, e.g. the deportations to Siberia, which have bulked so 
largely in the public eye, were never the sober and deadly threat 
to the existence of Poland that German ambitions throughout 
have proved to be. One can only regret that the policy-makers 
of Russia did not realize how unwise their line of action would 
be shown to be; since, in the long run, they were themselves 
threatened by those German ambitions almost as directly as their 
Polish neighbours. 

The result of these years of ordeal was that at the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 the Poles, while feeling that their hour had 
struck, were deeply divided in their counsels. The majority of 
the educated class, led by Roman Dmowski, stood firmly in 
loyalty to Russia against the central powers,—more perhaps be- 
cause they put their trust in the western democracies.’ They 
hoped for a reunion of the Polish lands under the Russian Tsar, 
and left the question of independence to be determined later. 
Opposed to them was the working-class population, becoming 
more and more socialist, which, under the leadership of Jozef 
Pilsudski and others, was anti-Russian, putting the matter of 
independence first, and leaving aside the question of the reunion 
of all Polish lands. Many Poles, belonging to neither of these 
groups, hoped for an Austrian solution, which would set up a 
member of the Habsburg family as Viceroy in Poland, and mean 
a complete change in the balance of forces in the Dual Monarchy. 
Few dared to hope for what finally happened, i.e. the collapse 
of Tsardom at the hands of the central powers, and the defeat 
of the latter by the western democracies. This sort of miracle 
happens once in a very long time. It did not happen again in 





7On all this cf. Roman Dmowski, La Question polonaise (Paris, 1907). 
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1945, thanks to the wholly unexpected recovery of the Red 
Army early in 1943, and the steady advances of the following 
months, which by the end of the year brought the battle line 
back to the pre-war frontiers of Poland. 

Two extreme views about the new Poland were to be found 
in 1918, the one excluding the other. On the one hand, there 
were people in Europe who held that it was a creation of the 
Peace Conference, chiefly on French initiative, artificial rather 
than real, and unlikely to last. Conversely, it was regarded as 
an act of restitution, by which sovereign rights were restored 
to a people with a long and worthy record, which had given proof 
of its vitality and of its right to a place in the concert of nations. 
A third view could also be heard, which was a sort of half-way 
house between the other two. There were those who felt that, 
like other peoples the Poles had a right to be free and independ- 
ent, but that they had not shown high ability in the field of 
government in the past, and that it was doubtful whether they 
would show such qualities in the present and the future. On 
this whole point one may venture a single comment: the Polish 
nation during twenty years of independence showed itself thor- 
oughly worthy of the rights and privileges of a sovereign state, 
and in a longer perspective will be seen to have made fewer 
mistakes than were made by the Great Powers,—all of which had 
more experience in public affairs and better conditions under 
which to work. In a short time they achieved unification, healed 
most of the scars of war and occupation, and assumed the task of 
catching up with the other nations of Europe in respect to the 
major demands of modern life, in a way that compelled the res- 
pect of all who took the trouble to see what they were doing on 
the spot. Their lack of liquid assets to work with made the 
solving of their economic problems difficult, but they did suc- 
ceed; and, though the world slump of 1930-33 was a grave set- 
back, a comparison of conditions obtaining in 1938-39 with those 
of fifteen years earlier should suffice to convince all people of 
intelligence and good will. 

True, they did not solve all their problems. The level of in- 
come per caput of the population was one of the lowest in Europe, 
and even at the end there were parts of the country where con- 
ditions of living were still primitive: but anyone who saw the 
schools, the new community centres, the co-operatives, and other 
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social services of the country at work, and who could sense the 
general spirit and outlook of the first generation of young Poles 
trained in their own institutions, would not doubt but that given 
a few more years they would have found for their peoples a 
reasonably happy pattern of living. 

One serious factor, over which they had no control, can be 
put thus: most other peoples in Europe could afford to make mis- 
takes without the danger that advantage would be taken of this 
by hostile elements, even to the threatening of the whole social 
and political structure. The Poles could not. Put another way, 
most nations in Europe could address themselves to the settling 
of their internal affairs, without having always in mind the dan- 
ger of interference from outside; but the Poles could not. The 
structure of political life as it took shape after the death of Pil- 
sudski in the spring of 1935 was not liked by the majority of the 
nation, and tension was acute. Nevertheless the opposition par- 
ties were wise enough not to consider revolutionary methods or 
the use of violence to end this state of affairs; desiring at all costs 
to solve the issue in a constitutional way, and knowing that in 
time they would do so, rather than resort to violence which 
would almost certainly mean alien intervention. 

In short, the Polish nation gave plenty of evidence not only 
of its vitality, of a will to unity and self-expression, but also of a 
relatively high level of political and economic competence; sur- 
prising even some of its best friends, and more than once con- 
founding its critics. The time had passed when the charge of 
non-discipline, of trifling with serious matters, or of unreadiness 
to get down to work, could be levelled at a people who, during 
four generations, had not been allowed to live a normal life, and 
who had suffered very much in consequence. What is more, 
when the crash came in 1939, and the Poles themselves became 
the first victims of organized invasion on the part of the Nazis, 
no one who knew the facts could say they were to blame. The 
fault for the whole disaster lay elsewhere, and it might have been 
averted if their counsels had been listened to five years earlier. 
Again they were the victims of their geographical position, and 
of their firm refusal to accept the status of a satellite state to 
the Third Reich. 

With this, we come to the events of the immediate past, and 
to a brief consideration of the reasons why the new Poland of 
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today is so different, both in its geographical range and in its 
international status, from the one of pre-war days; or from that 
hoped for and dreamed of by those who threw themselves into 
the valiant but brief struggle with the Nazi armies in the autumn 
of 1939. 

During three and a half years, Sikorski, who was both Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Forces, involving 
far more work and responsibility than should have rested with 
one man, enjoyed not only the support of his own people, both 
at home and abroad, but also the confidence of the men in whom 
reposed the cause of the Allies, including Churchill and Roose- 
velt. True, certain Polish elements were unfriendly from the 
start; and their numbers and influence increased as Sikorski’s 
resolve to collaborate with the Soviet Union became more evident. 
In the view of these men, their Prime Minister was too ontimis- 
tic, and too ready to accept the word of Soviet leadeis, which 
they were not prepared to do. These views were to be found 
among civilians, even more inside military circles, and most of 
all among the Polish troops in the Middle East, who had been 
interned in Russia. But one may venture the view that it was 
something else that caused the star of Sikorski to be dimmed in 
the last six months of his life, viz. the imminent failure of his 
plans in regard to central Europe: the main trend of which had 
long since become clear from his untiring efforts to bring about 
a close union between his own country and Czechoslovakia, the 
absence of which union had done untold harm in pre-war days. 

For these and similar projects support was not hard to find in 
Londen and Washington, and their realization seemed possible 
right up to the late autumn of 1942, although it was known that 
Moscow did not view with favour a Polish-Czech union, or indeed 
any other central European federation schemes. But from the 
time when the tide turned at Stalingrad, and .the Red Army 
began the victorious advances which liberated Russian lands in 
a single year, the whole political situation was changed. The 
outside world knew how great was the help being given by the 
Allies, both directly and indirectly, to the Soviet Union in its 
gallant struggle; and it regarded successes won on every front 
as the result of the joint effort of ali the powers. This was not, 
however, the view taken in Moscow. Almost nothing was done 
to let either the troops in the Red Army or the home front know 
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anything, either about the supplies and equipment convoyed 
from abroad, or about what the Allies were doing on many fronts, 
e.g. the successes in North Africa and Italy. The victories won 
were considered to be Russian victories. 


This radical change of fortunes in the field spelt disaster not 
only for Sikorski’s hopes in central Europe, but also for Polish- 
Soviet collaboration on the basis of equal partnership. It soon 
became clear that far more was at stake for Poland than the fate 
of the former eastern provinces; and the negative Soviet reply 
given early in 1944, to a declaration of the Polish Government 
proposing a general negotiation of outstanding differences with 
the help of Britain and America, showed clearly how things 
stood. This reply was described by the Spectator as “brief and 
brutal,” and it called forth this statement from the pen of the 
American observer, R. L. Buell: 

“The Polish Government is fighting less for territory than for 
its independence. . . . If the Soviet authorities go further and create 

a puppet government in Warsaw controlled by the Union of Patriots 

they will cause a break with Britain and the U.S.A., which will al- 

most certainly make impossible an agreement in more far reaching 
matters...” 

Not even the express pronouncement of the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, to the effect that the task of the Red Army was 
the liberation of the peoples who had been under Nazi domina- 
tion, which ended with the words “There will be interference 
with the internal affairs of other nations,” sufficed to allay anxie- 
ties. Indeed, what was subsequently to happen in Romania 
seemed rather to confirm them. 


Already in 1941 a League of Polish Patriots, Communist 
in outlook, had been formed in the U.S.S.R., and when relations 
with the government-in-exile were broken off eighteen months 
later, this body attained semi-official status. In the spring of 
1944 the outside world was informed that a People’s National 
Council, again Communist in sympathy, had been formed in 
Warsaw, and after the Red Armies had crossed the Bug and 
were approaching the Vistula, these two bodies were merged to 
form a Provisional Administration, with its seat in Lublin. De- 
cisions taken by the Big Three at Teheran, but not announced 
to the world, justified the Soviet Government in sponsoring this 


“New York Times, January 21, 1944. 
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step; as well as the fact that it needed some sort of civilian or- 
ganization behind the steadily advancing front. There were, 
therefore, two governments claiming to represent Poland, one in 
London, backed by the Western Allies, the other nearer by, and 
supported by the victorious Red Army. Evidence shows that 
the bulk of the nation was behind the former; but military 
power on the spot was bound to be the determining factor. The 
Yalta decisions, in which an effort was made to achieve recon- 
ciliation, showed how helpless the western powers were really 
to influence Soviet intentions; and the resignation of Mikolajezyk 
as Polish Premier in November, 1944, revealed the deep gulf 
existing between the Poles who wished to make the best of 
things and those who revolted against what they felt was a 
betrayal of the principles for which the war had been fought. 
This was a blow to government supporters in the homeland, since 
it revealed to them the coolness towards the Polish cause that 
had been developing in Allied circles, and of which they had no 
knowledge. 

In the early summer of 1945, with three of his colleagues, 
Mikolajezyk decided to join the new régime in Warsaw, and 
the Western Allies then gave the latter their recognition. The 
prime condition set at Yalta, that free and unfettered elections 
be held in Poland to determine the character of the future gov- 
ernment of the country, is no nearer realization at the time of 
writing than it was a year ago. At Potsdam, the Powers agreed 
to the Oder and Neisse rivers as the provisional western frontier 
of the country, as they had previously accepted the Bug and 
the San in the east. 

To the outside world this “fixing of the new Polish frontiers” 
looks to be the work of one Great Power, and it is received with 
mixed feelings. The nation at home takes the view that, having 
been mulcted of 75,000 square miles in the east, it can rightly 
claim half as much from the Germans in the west. The area 
of the country is 118,000 square miles, and the estimated popula- 
tion 22,500,000 souls. The transference of the frontiers west- 
ward amounts, it is pointed out, to a reversion from the 
Jagiellonian commonwealth to the homogeneous Poland of 
the Piasts. Great natural resources, notably agricultural, have 
been lost, and the oil wells are gone: but in return substantial 
gains can be noted, both of industry and of intensive farm-lands, 
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e.g. sugar-beet. True, destruction has ruined most of it, but this 
can be repaired in time. Meanwhile, millions of people are 
homeless or seeking homes, including those returning from 
abroad, whether from the U.S.S.R. or from western Europe; and 
this state of unrest is given as justification for the “emergency 
controls,” which may continue for some time to come. 

Few will deny that most things are different from what was 
expected as a result of victory. Though basing its position on 
the liberal constitution of 1921, the régime has shown no signs 
of implementing the principals of that document, but exercises 
a degree of authoritarianism not exceeded in Poland even after 
1935. By using such methods, the government tacitly concedes 
that it does not enjoy the confidence of the nation. Society is 
unhappily divided, and will remain so as long as the tension 
exists between the great powers, and Poland is reckoned as 
belonging in the sphere of either one side or the other. Up to now 
(July, 1946) no concrete plans have been made for the elections 
demanded by the Yalta Agreement. Meanwhile the referendum 
just held seeks not only to effect a one-Chamber but also a one- 
Party administration. The net result is the denying of any real 
share in political life to all except those who conform to the 
Minority régime. 

Radical measures for parcelling up all farm-lands (except 
those belonging to the church) into dwarf holdings have seriously 
dislocated the machinery of production at a time when the grow- 
ing of food in Europe is more needed than ever. Similar steps 
have been taken to nationalize all big business and industry, 
and while much good is resulting, this too has seriously disrupted 
the normal course of things. The prospects of reconstruction, 
e.g. in Warsaw, are also dimmed, since people will not put their 
backs into this task, for fear of expropriation later on. No nation 
needs and deserves the help of the outside world more in the 
years ahead than Poland.’ . 


"Books suggested for further reading are: 
Buell, Poland, the Key to Europe (New York, 1939) 
W. J. Rose, The Rise of Polish Democracy (London, 1944) 
Shotwell and Laserson, Poland and Russia, 1919-45 (New York, 1945) 
Ferdynand Zweig, Poland between Two Wars (London, 1944) 


University of London, England, July 1946. 
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ore than a year after the surrender of Germany, notonly does 
Europe present a picture of disorganization and confusion 

but no official plans have been made public for effectively deal- 
ing with the future of that distressed continent. The basic reason 
for this state of affairs is the failure to settle definitively the fate 
of the German state. Unless this is done, and until it is done, it 
will be impossible to make realistic plans for the reconstruction 
of France, Belgium, and Holland, indeed of Italy and Great Bri- 
tain. Nor will it be possible to reduce or eliminate the atmos- 
phere of suspicion and unrest that poisons the relations between 
East and West. The resumption of normal international trade 
with European countries, and the flow of investment funds to- 
wards Europe also await the settlement of the German problem. 
In the meantime, day follows upon day and it seems that 
those concerned are riding off in all possible directions, avoid- 
ing carefully, however, that crucial problem of peacemaking. 
But time does not stand still. Germans who were displaced by 
the Allied bombings of the Rhineland and of-the Ruhr, as well 
as Germans expelled from Poland and Czechoslovakia and from 
areas placed at Potsdam under Polish occupation, are moving 
back West, which will considerably aggravate the difficulties of 
an eventual settlement. Also the impression is being given 
abroad that there is no intention of changing the Western bor- 
ders of Germany, in spite of French demands to the contrary, an 
impression greatly enhanced by Secretary Byrnes’ Stuttgart 
speech. The longer a final settlement is postponed the more 
difficult it will become to adopt a bold and imaginative approach 
to the problem of redefining Germany and of reorganizing Europe. 
A redefinition of Germany and the reorganization of Europe 
are the two interrelated matters which jointly represent the crux 
of the European peace settlement. On their treatment will de- 
pend the question whether Europe is to experience durable peace 
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or enter another phase of drifting into conflict and strife. A fun- 
damental and far-reaching geographical redefinition of that 
troublesome political entity called Germany is indispensable if 
Europe is to be rebuilt along sensible lines. The discussion that 
follows will be largely confined to Western Germany, since the 
shape of Eastern Germany has been—at least for the time being 
—determined by the Potsdam agreements. ® 


The following preliminary propositions are worth consider- 
ing: 

(1) Germany has been the primary source of war in Europe 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. Its aggressions have 
unleashed two world wars in our own days. 

(2) Germany must be made unable to wage another war. 
It may be that the German people will “reform,” will become 
“re-educated,” will follow peace-loving leaders. But the possi- 
bility of all this is too remote to risk on it the future of the re- 
maining peoples of Europe—and of the world. Hence Germany 
must be deprived of its war potential. 

(3) Industry and especially heavy industry is the backbone 
of modern war, the essential part of the modern war’ potential. 
The “Atomic Age” is likely to make the réle of industry in war 
a great many times larger than it has hitherto been. 

(4) A nation deprived of the resources necessary for waging 
war will not resort to a war of “revenge” however much it might 
feel that way. Resentment only breeds war if supported by 
armed might. The resentment of the American South after the 
Civil War did not result in a second war, nor did the French 
resentment over Alsace-Lorraine make France start a war of 
revenge. 

(5) We cannot expect to make a settlement that our defeated 
enemies will like; but precautions must be taken to assure that 
they will lack the power to reverse the settlement. 

(6) The German settlement must be integrated into a general 
European settlement in order to improve conditions of livelihood 
for the people of Europe and in order to make Europe into a 
peaceful and prosperous part of a peaceful and prosperous world. 

(7) Since Germany for half a century has occupied a key 
position in the European economy, the reconstruction of Europe 
will have to be done on bold and imaginative lines. 
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(8) The world being what it is, the settlement must be such 
as to endure even should there develop occasional frictions among 
the Great Powers. It must not be a “fair weather” settlement. 
This limits the scope that can be reasonably assigned in it to 
international controls and to international administration. 


II 


Before developing some positive suggestions, let us briefly 
discuss the principal current approaches to the German problem. 
They fall, roughly speaking, into two categories: proposals which 
offer little promise of an enduring solution, and proposals which 
are not sufficiently drastic to get to the root of the problem. 

The first group includes schemes for the division of Germany 
into two, three, or more separate political units. This is occa- 
sionally called partitioning, a term to be avoided, as it implies 
historically a loss of sovereignty by the separate parts. Thus 
Poland was partitioned in the eighteenth century and again in 
1939. For what is proposed with respect to Germany, the term 
division is preferable. This is no mere semantic hair-splitting, 
for the parts would be free and independent, and might unite 
again some day into one single state. It is more than doubtful 
whether we would go to war to prevent a future union of the 
several German states into one, and some of the advocates of 
division see clearly the limitations of their proposal. Mr. Mor- 
genthau, whose principal suggestions are much more basic than 
that, admits that it might not be feasible to prevent a re-unifica- 
tion of Germany, but observes: “When the separate German 
states join together again, it will be a warning that we should 
watch for other signs of possible aggression.” 

The danger of dividing Germany is that it may induce a false 
feeling of security, while providing the propagandists of the 
German “case” with mu . plausible material. We must not be 
distracted from taking radical and effective measures, nor from 
continued vigilance and surveillance over Germany. If the more 
drastic steps (which will presently be outlined) are taken, it will 
not be necessary to divide Germany; if they are not taken, divi- 
sion will not be sufficient. It might be added that no union 
between Germany and Austria (or between a part of Germany 
and Austria) should be allowed; there are other ways of solving 
the difficulties of Austria, and Germany must not be allowed to 
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start expanding again. 

Proposals which would place certain parts of Germany, name- 
ly the Ruhr and the Rhineland, perhaps also the Saar, under 
international administration are also none too promising. Not 
only would such an administration be weakened by every fric- 
tion between the Great Powers, regardless of the origin of the 
friction. Not only would there be scope for vast intrigues. Most 
importantly, the area under international administration might 
one day be reverted to Germany, under the influence of some 
wave of optimism regarding the “reformation” of the German 
people or of discouragement over the difficulties and complexi- 
ties inevitably associated with international administration. The 
fact that the area in question is of prime economic importance 
would render the situation even more precarious. There would 
be an everlasting campaign for its return to Germany, and there 
would be many attempts to tie it up with the German economy 
even while leaving it, politically, under international control. 
There is reason for manifold apprehensions when analyzing care- 
fully this group of proposals. For this writer at least, the appre- 
hensions are weighty enough for the proposals to be discarded. 


III 


The other group of “solutions” would leave Germany pretty 
much intact. We should be satisfied that international controls 
over the German industry are such as to ensure that it does not 
produce war goods. Some writers propose a control of power, 
especially electric power, others place much confidence in super- 
vision by allied control boards. Most would outlaw certain 
industries, but, on the whole, they would allow Germany to 
remain a highly industrialized nation. The removal of industrial 
machinery from Germany is advocated by spokesmen important 
enough to have influenced the Berlin resolutions of August, 1945. 
This is, however, only a short-run measure, better justified on the 
grounds of providing reparations “in kind” for the German- 
wrought damage in other countries, than on the grounds of 
making Germany inoffensive in the future. In the next five or 
ten years Germany could not contemplate another war; anyhow, 
and as for later years, it is well to remember that where one 
great industry had sprung up, another might also be developed. 

An argument which finds much favour in many circles, both 
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in the United States and in England, emphasizes the dependence 
of Europe upon the German industry. It is argued that without 
this industry Europe cannot fully recover. Still, it must be 
remembered that Europe was twice ravaged in the past thirty 
years by the output of German industry, and that the poorer 
parts of Europe were exploited rather than assisted by the 
economically powerful Reich. The argument that Europe needs 
the German economy has been most consistently presented in 
the many articles that appeared on that subject in the London 
Economist, but it has many supporters in America as well. 
Stripped of its many important exaggerations, this argument 
holds at least some water. Germany has for many years past been 
a most important economic entity. If, other things being the same, 
that entity were to disappear, the world (not necessarily Europe) 
would be the pocrer for it. It would also be undeniably safer. 
Were Germany to suffer the fate of Atlantis, the industries of 
Great Britain and of the United States, and the new industries 
of the Soviet Union and of other countries would eventually 
compensate the world for the loss of German production and of 
German markets, but the menace of Germany would cease, once 
and for all, to cast a dark shadow over the future of mankind. 
This speculation has the sole purpose of showing the relative 
importance of Germany as a source of wealth and as a source of 
insecurity. Germany is not Atlantis and the world is not going 
to be able either to rejoice in its disappearance or to bemoan it. 
Still, it is well to keep in mind that the world could be prosperous 
even if the resources of Germany were to be kept idle (save for 
feeding, clothing, and housing the population of that country). 
If the real choice were between security and prosperity, who 
would hesitate to choose security? A dead man cannot enjoy 
prosperity, but a poor man can enjoy security—and life! 
Fortunately, both are possible. For it is a fallacy to say that 
Europe needs the industry and mining resources of the political 
entity called Germany. It is correct to say on the other hand, that 
Europe—and the world—can find good use for the resources 
which were before the war under German sovereignty and, 
incidentally, provided that country with a devastatingly powerful 
war potential. And here it may be well to reflect that while man 
cannot move natural resources he can move political boundaries! 
There is nothing sacrosanct about the boundaries of Germany. 
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German statesmen, war-lords, and scholars have always viewed 
with sympathy territorial changes of which the effect was to 
increase the resources and the power of the German state. From 
Fichte, the first Rektor of the University of Berlin to Haushoffer 
and his Geopolitik, political geography has been considered as 
subordinate to the power objectives of the Reich. The time has 
come to apply “geopolitics” in reverse gear and to diminish 
drastically the power of the German state by changing its boun- 
daries. It is rather surprising that this course of action should 
have been given so little serious consideration, as far as the man 
in the street can tell. Even Mr. Morgenthau who comes very near 
to that point of view fails to acknowledge its final implications. 

Yes, Europe can have the industrial and mining resources of 
Germany and security, too, provided that these resources are for good 
and all separated from the German state. 


IV 


By a kindly dispensation of Providence, the crucial regions 
of Germany are not in the centre of that country but on its 
borderland. They represent a fairly wide area, but they are the 
area immediately bordering upon France, Belgium, and Holland. 
The Saar, the Rhineland, and the Ruhr are the mining and in- 
dustrial heart of Germany. If they were separated from the 
remainder of the country, Germany would still have many 
industries but would be unable to build another heavy industry of 
formidable dimensions—especially if also deprived, in the East, 
of the mining deposits of Upper Silesia. Germany would still 
have to be controlled, and indeed, it might still be dangerous. 
But its sharpest teeth would have been eliminated and the penalty 
for any slackening of controls or for an occasional lack of 
harmony between the Allies would not be as devastating as 
under any of the previously mentioned schemes. 

Germany without the Rhineland, the Ruhr, and the Saar 
would not be a purely agricultural country. Protagonists of the 
thesis that Germany should be kept intact, like to point to the 
absurdities of a policy of “pastoralization.” But, actually, it is 
they that are absurd! Germany deprived of the Ruhr, etc. would 
still have a substantial industry alongside its agriculture. Its 
population would find an opportunity for a decent if not a very 
abundant living. There is nothing in that prospect that needs to 
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disturb us. Germany will never be any worse off than have 
always been the countries of Eastern Europe. Very likely it 
will be much better off. So long as the German people have a 
tolerable minimum of existence (measured by what was found 
“tolerable” in the poorer countries of Europe), there is no need 
to be concerned about their welfare. Too much attention is often 
paid nowadays to the German standard of living—it will prove 
more rewarding to try to lift that of the peaceful nations of 
Europe which all too long have remained in the backwaters of 
economic development. What Europe will “lose” (as some writers 
say) through the impoverishment of the Germans, it will gain 
through the economic growth of other parts of Europe. Indeed, 
it will gain much more than it will lose. 

But what of the Western provinces of Germany? If they are 
to be separated from Germany, and yet are not to become an 
autonomous German state or be placed under “international 
control” (both of these having been eliminated in our preceding 
discussion), what else could be done with them? 

The answer to that question is not very complicated, though 
its realization would undoubtedly meet with a good deal of 
opposition. The Ruhr, the Rhineland, and the Saar should become 
a part of the economic area of Western Europe. They should be 
put under the joint political sovereignty of France, Belgium, and 
Holland. It is the suggestion of the present article that France, 
Belgium, Holland, and the Luxemburg should be combined into 
a single customs union and that the Rhineland, the Ruhr, and the 
Saar should be a part of the same union. Economically speaking, 
there is very much to support this point of view. The resources 
of the Ruhr and those of Alsace-Lorraine have always been 
complementary. After the War of 1870-71, Germany, by annexing 
Alsace-Lorraine, unified the economic area in which the coal of 
the Ruhr and the iron of Lorraine mesh and form the foundation 
of a strong industry. The coal of the Saar is very essential for 
the French economy. As for the Rhineland, it includes a good 
many industries based upon the resources of the Ruhr and for 
geographical reasons it would be necessary to include it into the 
Western European Union (as we propose to call this customs 
union) along with the Ruhr and the Saar. 

Politically speaking, there would be the big difficulty of 
handling the German population of those western territories 
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which we propose to separate from the political entity called 
Germany. This population is of course German and should be 
given full cultural autonomy as well as the right to self-govern- 
ment on the local level. If there is anywhere in Germany any 
tradition of separatism, that tradition exists in the Palatinate. 
The population of that area might find it very convenient, after 
a while, to be part of the same political system with France, 
Belgium, and Holland. It is also quite conceivable that the 
economic well-being of this population will be higher, in due 
course, than that of the population of the German state. This 
might in itself make tendencies to “return to Germany” in the 
future less likely to occur than is often alleged by those who 
oppose the proposals advanced in this article. On the other hand, 
separatism could not of course be tolerated by the Western 
countries and would have to be made illegal. Germans who 
would prefer to live in the “independent” part of Germany might 
therefore have to be given—indeed should be given—the right 
to move out of the Ruhr, Rhineland, and Saar and into the centre 
of Germany, if they so desire. 

From the point of view of the reconstruction of Western 
Europe, the proposals advanced here present important advan- 
tages. An integrated Western Europe, possessed of the important 
resources of the Ruhr, etc., would become a cornerstone of the 
peace. It would be in all events a union dominated by the political 
ideals of the western world, especially in respect to democracy 
but also, to a certain extent, as regards the survival of private 
capitalism. It would culturally be faithful to those ideals and 
principles which have made the European civilization what it has 
been in the history of world culture. It is very essential that this 
civilization should go on in friendly co-operation with the 
English-speaking nations and others, and that it should be able 
to live without the eternal fear of a repeated German aggression. 
The principal aim of the present proposals is not to increase the 
power of France, of Belgium, and of Holland. It is rather to 
consolidate the economy of Western Europe and to remove from 
the world the spectre of German aggression. Our objective is to 
weaken Germany permanently and to make her permanently 
incapable of waging aggressive war. The fact that Germany is 
weak at the present time is no reason to abandon such sweeping 
plans for the prevention of her return to great power. In that 
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respect, the history of the last peace is very significant and 
mention must be made of the brilliant analysis of that peace and 
of its consequences in the recently published book by Etienne 
Mantoux, The Carthaginian Peace—Or the Economic Consequences of 
Mr. Keynes. We must avoid repetition of the mistake which con- 
sisted of assuming that Germany was permanently weakened and 
that we were being much too severe with it by also imposing 
reparations. Experience has proven how wrong has been Mr. 
(later Lord) Keynes’ forecast of Germany’s future predicament; 
we know now that it rose stronger than ever before and became 
a greater menace than ever to the peace of the world and to the 
life and happiness of hundreds of millions of people. This 
must not be allowed to happen again. 

Returning to the economic consequences of the proposed settle- 
ment, it may be emphasized that they would make it much 
easier to solve the problem of the German economy. The area 
that we propose to segregate from Germany and to join with 
Western Europe is one which has always had the greatest need 
for imported food. Those food imports were made partly from 
the remainder of Germany, partly from abroad, but they were 
indispensable for the maintenance of appropriate standards. of 
living in the Ruhr and Rhineland. Now that area will become a 
part of Western Europe and therefore will cease being a drag 
upon the food resources of the rest of Germany. It stands to 
reason that Germany will have a much more balanced economy 
after the separation of the Ruhr than before. Clearly, to achieve 
this is not the main objective of our proposals; but it is a note- 
worthy consequence of their adoption. It is quite likely that new 
industries would grow in Germany, whose population is very 
skilful and industry-minded. But without the basic resources of 
the Ruhr, the Saar, and the Rhineland, this new industry could 
not again become very dangerous to the peace of Germany’s 
neighbours. 

If we are to see a revival of Europe as a healthy, secure, and 
prosperous continent, we must not rebuild the Europe that existed 
before the second world war. We must not return into the past. 
If we approach the problems of the future in an imaginative 
frame of mind, if we seek new arrangements to take the place of 
the old ones that have proven to be so disastrously precarious, 
then the line of argument followed in this article offers, it would 
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seein, considerable promise. It is essential that the centre of 
political power in Europe should be removed from Germany, 
that is to say, from the heart of that continent. It must be shifted, 
as far westward as possible. In doing so, we shall strengthen 
the stability of the West and place a firmer foundation under the 
Western civilization. In doing so, we shall permanently reduce 
the dangers that spread to the whole of Europe from its centre 
and from Europe to the rest of the world. 

The suggestions made here are, of course, presented in a very 
brief and sketchy form. They should be worked out in detail. 
This is surely a task which is not above the powers of government 
departments or of research institutes. Instead of repeating worn- 
out cliches like: “Europe needs the German economy,” let us apply 
ourselves to working out in detail a more novel and more imagina- 
tive and, on the whole, far more promising approach to the 
reconstruction of Europe. Within such a reconstructed Europe, 
a reduced and weakened Germany may in due course acquire a 
position, if not of power, at least of honourable decency. 


New York, October 1946. 
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or as I saw it in the summer of 1946 is no longer a 
state; the most one can say is that it has remained a people. 
It constitutes the most gigantic problem any conquerors have 
had to face, for it is the first modern experiment in the ancient 
practice of “unconditional surrender.” Italy surrendered “un- 
conditionally” after several weeks’ negotiations over conditions 
with Marshall Badoglio. Japan-surrendered on the acceptance 
of certain conditions regarding the preservation of a Japanese 
government in general and of the Mikado in particular. Neither 
of these constituted unconditional surrender in the strict sense 
of the word, and have proved to be more intelligent solutions to 
date than the invitation to chaos which “unconditional surrender” 
spells when applied to modern states, especially to a highly 
organized and industrialized society like the Reich. 

Unconditional surrender was practised up to the Middle Ages 
by such conquerors as Julius Caesar, Kublai and Ghengiz Khan, 
the great Moor leader, Abduh-R.-Rahman I, or Suleiman the 
Magnificent. Then the complete annihilation of an enemy state 
always led to its incorporation into another military or imperial 
orbit. Moreover, the conqueror could pursue his policy of post- 
war intentions by virtue of having annihilated the armed forces 
of his enemy. 


While the policies decided upon at Casablanca, Yalta, and 
Teheran were by no means new, but on the contrary found ample 
precedent in the histories of Africa and the Middle East, they 
were characterized by two fundamental differences. First, con- 
quered Germany was not included in the “imperium” of the 
conqueror. Nor was any conqueror at liberty to decide how 
the victim’s wealth, manpower, and cultural heritage could best 
be ranged into the new comity of peoples. By the very act 
of victory, the defeated became automatically the responsibility 
of the victor, the “arbiter maximus.” But strife prevented there 
being any “arbiter maximus,” and for the first time in history 
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armed conflict created a political, social, and economic vacuum 
in the heart of a continent which still remains the home of some 
200 millions of the world’s most educated, resourceful, enter- 
prising, and expansive people, of whom some 75 millions or 37% 
per cent., are Germans. 

For the first twelve months after hostilities ceased such emo- 
tional luxuries as “punishing the aggressors,” “justifiable revenge 
for crimes against humanity” (if revenge as a political motive is 
ever justifiable), and “re-education by force,” could be indulged 
in, by a world lulled into false se.urity by a material surplus of 
goods and government finance procured by the regimented exer- 
tions of war economy. But, as military stores became depleted 
and war taxes no longer had the appeal of patriotic effort, the 
sobering realization began to dawn that Germany, aggressor or 
otherwise, was not only the largest but also a most essential 
part of Europe. 

Here the second great difference from former “total con- 
quests” appears. There was no one Julius Caesar, or one, Alex- 
ander the Great, who could range the fruits of victory usefully, 
if not gently, into his kind of world. Instead, we found ourselves 
on the one hand with a great vacuum and on the other with at 
least two distinct kinds of world contending for the spoils, which 
were not primarily the ruined cities and the wrecked homes, 
the smashed factories, or the depleted forests of Germany, but 
rather the 75 millions of Germans. From Frankfort-on-Main I 
cabled last June: 


“No nation in history, perhaps with the exception of Carthage 
has ever been so thoroughly beaten as Germany. No nation today 
presents such a danger to the peace of the world as Germany. That 
is as paradoxical as the methods applied to eradicate Nazism from 
Germany. As a nation Germany today no longer exists but as a 
people they threaten to affect the lives of millions not only in 
Europe but in North America... 

“The complete lack of a plan for Germany has imposed an im- 
possible task of improvization on the administrator who, with the best 
of intentions, was in the majority of cases neither aware of what he 
was undertaking nor sufficiently familiar with the psy~hological in- 
tricacies of Europe to realize the effect of many actions. 

“Aside from the ever present need for food and for the most 
essential necessities of even a semblance of civilized life for the 
people, the greatest problem seems to be the German youth. Until 
a year ago probably the most rigidly organized youth of any land, 
they are today probably the most disorganized youth anywhere. 
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Like the older Germans, they profoundly mistrust any party organi- 
zation. As one German put it, whom I asked whether he now be- 
longed to any party: ‘Not me. I managed to escape joining the Nazi 
party because I worked in my father’s small business... .’ 

“‘But the parties now in Germany are all permitted by the 
Allies. They are safe for you to join,’ I retorted suggesting that all 
men tend to be interested in politics. 

“‘Look here,’ my German interlocutor said, ‘how do I know 
that the parties permitted today won’t be outlawed tomorrow and 
then where do I stand? I remember when the Allies recognized 
the Nazi State, received Nazi ambassadors, and dealt with them. 
They were also all right then; you people can again change your 
minds tomorrow, and then you would come back at me. No, Ill 
vote in a secret ballot when I am pretty sure it will remain my 
secret.’ Few young men take an active interest in politics. 

“All societies (and in the Third Reich most were gleichgeschalet, 
that is, nazified) have been suppressed. The only groups that have 
kept themselves clear of Nazi influence have been the Protestant 
Church organizations of the Confessional movement of Dr. Niemoller. 
They were mostly driven underground by Hitler and hence led a 
semi-catacomb existence with only handfuls of members among the 
young. The Catholic Church with its parish organizations is the 
other body which had a completely clear record. Right up to 
the end the Nazis did not dare to touch the Parish organization. 

“This parish life has now been seriously curtailed by the mili- 
tary government. As one senior American official put it: the hope- 
less situation into which a number of administrators got themselves 
has been due to the complete lack of experience of junior officers 
who suddenly find themselves confronted with and wielding the 
most tremendous authority. 

“This official cited an incident to illustrate how anti-Nazi forces 
in Germany have not been fully utilized but instead were often 

alienated. The official statement of the Fulda Conference, the 
Catholic Hierarchy of Germany, had to be submitted to an American 
censor. It was returned to Cardinal Faulhaber by a twenty-four 
year old captain with the injunction to change this and that. The 
man who had fought the Nazis for years and who still notes the 
place where the bullets, fired at his palace by a Nazi mob, lodged 
behind him in his office, told this official: ‘Am I a schoolboy to have 
my theme sent back to me with the mistakes crossed out in red 
pencil?’ The statement was nevertheless published in the British 
zone and circulated by hand throughout the American zone. But 
the feeling created was bad... . 

“All parish activities outside the parish halls have been pro- 
hibited ‘but rosaries and communions are not sufficient for the 
formation of the young,’ while all picnics, sports, and group activi- 
ties are banned, ‘as the beginning of militarism,’ another official who 
is himself an educator explained. 
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: “The youth of the country is standing aside and watching. They 
rgani- cannot take up a profession because there is no work available as 
Ww be- yet until an economic plan has been settled upon. They have a 
e Nazi lot of time on their hands and they can observe the soldiers of 
occupation engaging in a lusty and flourishing black market barter 
yy the from cigarettes to more extensive transactions, some of which have 
rat all found echoes in court martials. Only if one realizes that the re- 
mittances of pay home ,equal and formerly exceeded the full pay 
know drawn by the soldiers, and at the same time sees the lavishness of 
w and some of the spending, can one realize the extent of the black market 
gnized operations of the occupying army. The youth of Germany stands 
them. by and watches, and sometimes they engage actively and help... . 
he “There is still a document on the books of the military govern- 
lo, rl ment of the United States army which prohibits any importation 
m my of our books, our printed matter, or other publications to Germany. 
If, therefore, a German has time on his hands, he could go down into 
chalet, his cave-dwelling and re-read ‘Mein Kampf.’ Such an order never 
; have applied in the Russian Zone for doctrine published in Russia. It 
estant was even published in German for them. 
— “One of the most glaring examples of an aggressive virile policy 
vs is the Russian-controlled radio in Berlin which has listeners through- 
B the out Western Germany. I myself tuned in to it while there. I heard 
is the the most dismal descriptions of conditions of Germans in the Allied 
1?» © Zone, worse than the conditions which I actually saw. Coupled 
7: : with that was the glorification of the lot of those Germans who were 
mili- in the Russian Zone. 
— a | “On the whole, the Germans are hermetically sealed off from 
nae | any access to printed information. Even letters from abroad were 
the barred. German ignorance of conditions in Allied countries, created 
B by Goebbels, is being perpetuated by us. What they hear is largely 
reported to them over radio Berlin, which is still following, under 
forces the Soviets, the Goebbels line about decadent democracies. It re- 
often mains a question, why this year and a half has been allowed to 
: _the elapse before the Germans were introduced to our belief that free- 
—— | dom of information is the only basis on which democratic thinking 
-four can grow. What little news is given out in regimented form gets 
The little credence, for the simple reason that they have been over-fed 
s the by regimented news for so long. We are successfully policing their 
oo bodies, but what forces will finally win their minds if we fail?” 
' ca A few days later, I cabled from the occupied zone further 
ritish descriptions of the main problems which unfortunately are still 
But very much the same: 
“The main problem is work. When, under pressure of theoreti- 
pro- cians, the de-nazification orders were promulgated for the Ameri- 
* the can zone, the pundits back home did not realize—at least that is 
ctivi- hoped by the administrators here—what a devil’s brew was being 
who concocted. Every municipal employee, every state employee, every 
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employee of a concern of over 20 or 40 employees, almost every 
school teacher and railway employee, from the charwoman to the 
director, was a member of a Nazi organization. Under the typical 
German precision and thoroughness, few had escaped being ‘or- 
ganized’. ... Hence, the blanket de-nazification order has com- 
pletely crippled even some essential services. 

“In the British zone this order is applied as follows. The so- 
called small fry (unless a man is a political party functionary) is 
left in his job of carrying out mail or sweeping trains or teaching 
children the three R’s, then each one is later investigated. In the 
Russian zone the thing is even simpler. A party-member is asked 
to sign up as a member of the Communist Party, and if he does, there 
the matter is dropped. This explains, at least partly, the large 
communist vote in the Russian zone which both the Socialists and 
anti-Hitler moderate parties of the centre and right received prior 
to Hitler.” 

From Munich, I cabled an interview with Dr. Joseph Mueller 


which sums up the most moderate thinking which I came across 
in my discussions with a large number of Germans, few of whom 
felt inclined to go too deeply into politics as yet. Dr. Mueller, 
one of the most active leaders of the German underground dur- 


ing the war, said that: 

es ‘Neither Germany nor Europe can ever be reconstructed 
on old lines of National States nor can such an attempt spell anything 
but the end of Western civilization... .’ 

“I asked him point blank how he, as a German, felt about con- 
tacting enemies of his country during the war and carrying on nego- 
tiations with American and British diplomats. 

“‘*When you feel a criminal has taken possession of your house 
and imprisoned your family, then you ask your neighbours for help 
to oust him, if you are lucky enough to reach them while the other 
members of the family are gagged and tied under the vigilance of 
an armed thug,’ was the gist of his reply. 

“*The question of future peace no longer lies in the intricate 
balance of the powers, but just as wars nowadays must be total and 
global, so the solution of basic problems also must be total and 
global. 

“*You have been able to watch politics in France and Italy. A 
similar phenomenon can now be observed in Germany. Here, the 
daily bread problems are more acute; hence political growth is 
vaguer, but today Germany is still part of the Western world, and its 
people, like those in France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and other 
countries, have to decide whether they intend to live together under 
the idea of individual freedom or in collective slavery. 

“*You ask what our programme is. How can we have a pro- 
gramme which we can honestly present to the people while the 
military government decides all? Our political opponents come out 
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with nice slogans. But they are as empty as Hitler’s election pro- 
mises because it is obvious no German government can decide 
before a treaty is made. 

“Tf the Communists win tomorrow, they would no more be able 
to introduce Communism than I today can give any guarantee 
against the expropriation of private property or guarantee religious 
freedom, as all matters are under the military administration. 

“*Today my ideals, which are your ideals, hold the majority, 
but don’t let us fool ourselves. Analyze our majorities and you 
find it is a vote of manless Germany. It is a vote of women. It is 
a vote of young men who have just reached the voting age. It is a 
vote of the old, simply because over 5 millions of our more active 
Germans are still prisoners of war or on forced labour abroad. 

“‘Today France, Britain, and the United States, can lead,” he 
claimed, ‘but the Western goal cannot lie along the road back to 
narrow nationalisms. The German problem can only be solved 
within the framework of a wider European solution which might 
include customs unions, currency unifications, and gradually a Euro- 
pean federation, where neither the Saar, nor the Ruhr, nor the 
Rhineland, are sources of national rivalries but all work for the 
benefit of the whole of Europe. Do not reconstruct a truncated 
Germany. It will not work. But let Germany be a political and 
ideological part of a Western Europe, a part of a greater whole. It 
will become part of a bigger whole, anyway, partly because it has 
been too heavily damaged, and partly because the world has no 
room any more for this outmoded nineteenth century pattern (of 
nationalism). Only a European solution can avoid future clashes. 
Over a disintegrated Europe, the large powers will clash.’” 


To talk today of making a treaty of peace with Germany is 
useless. Who negotiates with and who signs for whom? We 
might create a juridical body by nominating a group and call- 
ing it a government. States, especially century old states, are 
not recreated by AMG’s or control commissions; they are not 
conceived by disagreements between the conquerors and born of 
distrust among the victors. Germany today no longer exists, 
and Germans can only be absorbed into a larger concept and 
organization whether it be the United States of Europe or a 
tangible, real, and organized United Nations. Otherwise they 
(not their state which, it must be repeated, is non-existent) will 
throw the dead weight of their intelligent, highly modern, and 
scientifically advanced seventy-five millions behind one or the 
other of the “two worlds” which today front on their borders. 

The present division of Germany into Soviet and Western 
zones, offers another particular problem. All of Europe’s for- 
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mer conquests have left their dynamic imprints. Thus much 
that is happening today in Russia and the Balkans can be ac- 
counted for by a study of the Tartar or Turkish centuries of 
rule. Even the contemporary division in Europe into East and 
West along the “iron curtain,” even if geographically no longer 
quite accurate, still bears cultural and social characteristics, in- 
cluding law, that show strong traces of the Roman conquest in 
the West and other conquests in the East. 

In Europe, Central and Eastern Germany played in a sense 
a cultural buffer rdle between Eastern and Western cultures. 
West of the “Limes Romanum” was Catholic Germany. Luther 
and the Reformation which began in Saxony but established its 
stronghold in the Kingdom of Prussia where Protestantism be- 
came the State Church, exerted an influence also in Saxony, 
Wurtemberg, and down to Hessia as far as the Main. But the 
centre was Prussia, and the Prussian kings’ equivalent to Cuius 
regio ejus religio remained a formidable factor of influence, if no 
longer of compulsion right into the twentieth century. 

It is too early to see the tremendous transformation which 
the political, economic, and social annihilation of the influence 
of protestant Germans, now largely under Soviet domination, 
will cause. For Europe it will be far more significant, however, 
than even an equal weakening of Western Germany—which, 
culturally, could not take place because it is not Soviet domin- 
ated. This is not here being treated as a religious question but 
purely as a cultural and sociological one, for we are not discuss- 
ing so much the influence of the Protestant church, which was 
for over two centuries the State Church, as the influence of Ger- 
mans educated and brought up in the secular strength of Ger- 
man protestant thought. 

There is the disappearance of its economic support through 
the breaking up of large estates or fortunes of leading protestant 
families who had been patrons of learning. The pauperization of 
the influential hanseatic merchants and Saxon industrialists 
whose sons often devoted their leisure and money to the arts 
and sciences will make itself felt. The annihilation of the core 
of German administrative organization of government, domin- 
ated by the protestant elements of the country, came naturally 
with the destruction of that organism known as the Reich, whose 
functionaries were largely recruited from the ranks of the pro- 
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testant bourgeoisie as the dominant factor in Germany. All this 
tends to create entirely new equilibrations or rather disequili- 
brations. 

From Sweden and Holland down to Switzerland, there ran a 
sort of cultural buffer zone between the sharp contrasts of the 
Western (romanized) and the Eastern (turco-byzantine) world. 
It was the area which had been neither under Roman conquest 
nor under the Golden Horde nor under Saracene rule. That is 
the area which became in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies protestant Europe. Now this German part of Europe has 
been largely brought under Eastern domination. The geo- 
graphic centre and in a way cultural powerhouse (Germany) has 
lost its character. 

It is true that Western Germany has also been pauperized. 
But culturally and philosophically it never had in its world, the 
Western world, the predominant position Eastern and Central 
Germany had in its Protestant world of thought. Paris, Vienna, 
Rome, and London were cultural capitals, while Western Ger- 
many was at best a provincial centre of Western culture. 

Thus today even in this sphere we find not only two worlds, 
but two cultures which have lost a sort of neutral safety zone. 
The German mass therefore, more than ever will find its orienta- 
tion either in the West or in the East because there is no longer 
a centre. The Germans could swing the even now precariously 
held balance in favour of one or of the other. That is the new 
version of the “German danger.” 

This danger, and at the same time, this advantage for one or 
the other of the “two worlds,” was first seen by the Russians. 
Ti.e Soviets are more conscious of historical trends, being more 
conscious of their own “historical mission” of empire building. 
Never have they given up the dreams of empire first executed by 
Ivan IV (formerly known as the Terrible but lately revamped 
in Soviet history as a great reformer), when he annexed Siberia. 
Peter the Great, Catherine, Elisabeth, Alexander the First, and 
other Russian monarchs right down to Stalin, the “Great Integra- 
tor of the Fatherland,” all fought for Russia’s “destiny” in Fin- 

land, in the Baltics, in Poland, in Romania, in Afghanistan, and 
in China. Soviet policy became positive tewards Germany al- 
most immediately after the German capitulation, because a poli- 
tical vacuum had been created which somebody had to fill. 
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The situation as it appeared in Germany last summer definite- 
ly indicated that the Soviets were out to win the Germans and 
their vote. Great hopes seemed to be held by the Soviet authori- 
ties, that at least in their zone the communist vote would be over- 
whelming. It was no secret propaganda the Communists were 
carrying on in the Stalin statements that “Germany must live” 
and that a “return to the policies of Bismark,” namely German- 
Russian co-operation, was the way for German rehabilitation. 
It was even being indicated quite freely that “provided the elec- 
tion results were satisfactory” the Soviets would be willing to 
revise the German-Polish boundary in Germany’s favour. 

The speech of State Secretary James Byrnes in Stuttgart 
in September, 1946, in which he proclaimed United States deter- 
mination to see German Eastern boundary adjustments opened 
for discussion, smoked out Soviet policy in Germany. Observers 
have interpreted Byrnes’ speech as an astute manoeuvre to force 
clarification of Soviet Russia’s stand before the German elections. 
Byrnes’ remarks raised a storm of protest in Poland and among 
its fellow Slav satellites of Soviet Russia, with the result that 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., felt obliged 
to take a definite stand on Germany’s eastern boundary. It is 
believed that this move lost Russia the election majority it had 
hoped to obtain for the communists in Germany. Other observers 
tend to minimize the effect of Byrnes’ speech claiming that Russia 
had much earlier realized the “indigestible” attributes of a 
Western population like the Germans, and had by July changed 
its line. 

Finding Germany at the moment “unpalatable” and the con- 
ciliatory policy towards Germany pursued for some 16 months 
a strain on the “pan-slav” policy which has been gaining popu- 
larity, Soviet interest in Germany is said to be waning. Also its 
own food situation has considerably deteriorated, and the for- 
merly more generous rations in the Russian zone, which went a 
long way to make “bread communists” among starving Germans, 
have had to be abandoned. Instead of hoping to have Germany 
go communist first in its own zone and later in the other zones, 
the Soviets decided to cut losses in the form of large-scale depor- 
tation of German engineering talent and machinery to Russia. 

In the long-term view, observers believe Russia, having failed 
in its first attempt to assure communism through persuasion, is 
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hoping to be more successful later through the partly planned 
economic distress. In the meantime, it is concentrating on the 
Balkans where the social and cultural forces seem more favour- 
able to its ideas of a new order. Today Russia is moving German 
war industries to Soviet Russia and also vast numbers of Germans 
to these Soviet centres of German experimentations. Shades of 
the days when the German Reichswehr, only twenty years ago, 
trained in Russia with prohibited tank and aeroplane! 

And what of the future? 

The political “couéism,” only lately expounded by President 
Truman in his address to UN in New York, branding war fears 
as “unwarranted and unjustified” and calling down anathema on 
those who want to keep their eyes and ears opén to the sinister 
realities of the moment, might have been an effort to out-“Coué” 
Stalin’s interview with Alexander Werth in which he said that 
a “new” war was not imminent. What about the old war, still 
being fought? 

Much of what I saw concerning the fundamental divisions into 
two opposing camps (not only of Europe but of the world) has 
become more apparent since. Anyone who has followed the two 
Paris Peace conferences, the first one in May which I witnessed, 
where the foreign ministers of the great powers quarrelled for 
several weeks, and the conference just concluded, with its acri- 
monious disagreements leading to still debatable compromises, 
cannot fail to see what is happening and what is threatening. 

It would be not only superficial but highly inaccurate report- 
ing to omit noting a fundamental issue. The special feature of 
the political struggle in Europe is that it is beginning to shape 
up no longer as the old fashioned struggle between states, or 
between parties within the framework of the same civilization. 
The French communist feels closer to the German or Italian or 
Jugoslav or Polish communist than he feels towards a fellow 
Frenchman of opposing political views. Why? Because neither 
he nor his fellow Frenchman of a different party any longer 
believes in the same thing, in the same kind of good for society. 
Despite all programmatical declarations and the many election- 
eering catch-words I observed during the elections this past 
summer in France, in Italy, and also in Germany they were but 
a poor attempt on the part of all parties to hide with words the 
two real basic concepts which must by their very contradictions 
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be locked in mortal combat—Western society based on the 
Christian concept of man, and eastern totalitarianism based on 
the materialist collective concept of man. 

Does this all inevitably lead to another war? No, definitely 
not. All wars arise either from a failure of one side to forcefully 
assert its position, thus provoking aggression (that is commonly 
known as appeasement) or from a situation in which one country 
finds its very existence threatened by the encroachments of the 
other upon its life, property, or ability to work (that is known as 
defence). If the spiritual and idealistic forces fighting in Europe 
felt the support of their friends here through acts of comradeship 
and solidarity of principle, they would be greatly encouraged 
to hold the line. If nations would continue and even increase 
their acts of moral persuasion, as Canada did through the mouths 
of its representatives in Paris on the Italian treaty, and its 
representatives at Lake Success, when it refused to accept the 
cruel proposition of Soviet Russia to deny the right of political 
sanctuary through forced repatriation of displaced persons, peace 
would have a chance. If such nations, more fortunate because 
of their geographic remoteness, coupled in Canada’s case with 
the geographic proximity of a strong and faithful neighbour, 
could let their voices be heard in support of those ideals for 
which the countries of Western Europe are fighting, it would be 
an inspiration to Europe. It would demonstrate a common faith 
uniting for common ideals. Material aid is needed and is being 
freely given, but our continued interest and moral support of 
political principles of liberty is even more important today. 


Montreal, October 1946. 
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The B.C.A.T.P. and 
Defence Policy 


Terence Sheard 


XN unobtrusive clause in the Canada-United Kingdom loan 
agreement, releasing a British indebtedness of $425,000,000, 
marked the formal conclusion of one of the most astonishing 
examples of inter-Commonwealth co-operation — the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. That the Air Training 
programme should have been undertaken at all, or that when 
attempted it should have been carried through successfully and 
on an expanded scale, by a country with no more than a handful 
of trained personnel with any knowledge of the technical prob- 
lems involved, is sufficiently surprising, but these facts are well 
known and generally appreciated. What is not so well understood 
is the significance of the plan in illustrating the extent to which 
theoretical or philosophical ideas of national sovereignty can give 
way to the necessities of war. 


In some ways the original Air Training agreement of 1939 was 
a colonial document. In order to comprehend this aspect of the 
plan it is necessary to go back some years and consider the 
situation that existed during the first world war. In World War I 
Canada had no air force. The training establishments in this 
country were Royal Flying Corps and later Royal Air Force 
establishments and all the Canadian flying personnel were 
enlisted, during the early years of the war, in the R.N.A.S. and 
R.F.C., and later in the R.A.F. They were not identified in any 
way; they served exclusively under Air Ministry supervision, 
and, except for those seconded from the Canadian Army, were 
paid by the United Kingdom. How large a proportion of the 
flying personnel in the R.A.F. during World War I were Canadians 
is not known, but notwithstanding that some of the most dis- 
tinguished pilots were Canadians, none of them is believed to 
have risen beyond the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Towards the 
end of the war some proposals were made for the formation of 
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squadrons with exclusively Canadian air crews, but the Armistice 
came before the scheme could be implemented. 

This experience of Canadian flyers in the first war gave rise 
naturally enough to a certain amount of ill feeling, both among 
the fliers themselves and elsewhere. Although it was admitted 
that individual gallantry and achievements had been generously 
recognized, there were doubts about the readiness of the Air 
Ministry to admit Canadians to the senior positions of command 
and some cynicism on the part of those with a knowledge of the 
clannish atmosphere of the British services. There was also 
criticism of the failure of the Air Ministry to recognize early 
enough the natural preference of Canadians to serve together 
in the air as they did in the army. 

In view of this experience and the constitutional developments 
that had taken place in the years between the wars, it might have 
been expected that in the late war Canada would have been 
found with its own Air Force under Canadian commanders, with 
the Canadian Government retaining at least some measure of 
strategic control. This probability would have been enhanced by 
foreknowledge of Canada’s attitude towards its army and its 
insistence on the maintenance of an army organization overseas, 
for whose Canadian designation throughout the war there was 
possibly at times a somewhat dubious justification. 

The original Air Training Plan agreement of December, 1939, 
proceeded on quite different lines. Although the training pro- 
gramme itself was to be under the administrative control of the 
Canadian Government and the R.C.A.F., the product of the plan, 
the actual fliers themselves, 80 per cent. of whom would be 
Canadians, were to be turned over for service with the R.A-F. 
with no strings attached. They were to serve in R.A.F. formations 
under R.A.F. command and wherever the Air Ministry thought 
they were most needed. Technically they remained members of 
the R.C.A.F., but for all practical purposes they were to be part 
and parcel of the United Kingdom forces. Although Canada’s 
obligation to the individual remained, the inter-governmental 
agreement released it from the obligation of paying them 
except for that portion by which their rates of pay or pension 
exceeded the equivalent R.A.F. rates. 

The sole recognition given by the original agreement to 
national aspirations of the kind that led to the formation of the 
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Canadian army was a cryptic clause by which the United King- 
dom Government agreed to “identify” the air crew from the 
various Dominions “by the method of organizing Dominion units 
and formations or in some other way” as might be subsequently 
agreed upon. What “other ways” of identification anyone had in 
mind was not clear nor was it clear whether it extended beyond 
distinctive buttons and badges or, in the case of Australia, a 
different shade of Air Force blue. 

There was another respect in which the Training Plan agree- 
ment differed from forms customary between governments. 
Although the members of the various classes of personnel to be 
recruited and trained and the syllabus of training were defined 
in the agreement, both members and syllabus were necessarily 
designed to meet R.A.F. requirements. These requirements in- 
evitably altered with the course of the war and continued to 
alter from time to time as the war went on. There was no 
alternative except for the R.C.A.F. to meet these changes as best 
it could. It was in the position of a contractor who had under- 
taken to meet an almost open order with no very clear specifica- 
tions or exact knowledge why these specifications had to be 
changed from time to time or whether the reasons for the changes 
were valid or not. That the resistance of the Canadians in this 
situation seldom got beyond the grumbling stage,—one senior 
official was heard to remark that the staff planning of the Air 
Ministry in London “seemed to be done by a couple of gypsy 
women with a greasy deck of cards,’—was due in part to the 
tact of the R.A.F. representatives in Canada, particularly the late 
H. A. Jones, C.M.G., whose tragic death deprived the British 
Government of a representative comparable to the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm MacDonald. But the position as between governments 
was a strange one none the less. 

The explanation of these seeming anomalies is to be found in 
the pre-war history of the R.C.A.F. The half-hearted prepared- 
ness programme of this Cinderella of the three services, during 
the late 1930’s, had done no more than recognize its adolescence. 
Not only was the Permanent Air Force small and inadequately 
equipped but the Auxiliary Air Force, corresponding to the 
Militia (subsequently called the Reserve Army), had been starved 
to the point where its survival depended largely upon the en- 
thusiasm of a few officers most of whom gave invaluable service 
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later. Apparently the Government, faced in 1939 with the ad- 
vantages of Canada as an air training centre for the Common- 
wealth and the large number of suitable air crew recruits 
available, felt that it must choose between an R.C.A.F. as a 
training organization or as a co-ordinated fighting force. It 
believed that the resources of training and skill were inadequate 
for both and rightly or wrongly it chose the former. Whether the 
choice was inescapable cannot be determined now; but if it was 
inescapable there can be little doubt that the choice made was 
a wise one. 

How far financial considerations influenced the form of the 
original agreement is not clear from the published record. Pre- 
sumably the provision under which the United Kingdom assumed 
liability for the payment of air crew graduates overseas was 
intended to offset in part Canada’s expenditures under the plan. 
Presumably the apprehension that the United Kingdom might 
lack Canadian dollars influenced the decision to limit the con- 
tribution of the United Kingdom to a contribution in kind, mainly 
in the form of aircraft, aircraft engines, and accessories. The 
latter provision almost wrecked the whole plan because, while 
the United Kingdom lived up to its original commitment in a 
manner really astonishing in view of the difficulties that ensued 
from the unexpected course of the war, only the development of 
alternative sources of supply mainly in Canada but also in the 
United States, in particular the Canadian Anson programme and 
the development of the Cessna Crane as a twin engine trainer, 
made possible the expansion of air training facilities that later 
became necessary. 

Whatever the cause, the basic lines of the plan were simple. 
Canada was to have the responsibility and authority for what 
went on in Canada but to have neither of these with respect to 
operations overseas. The Canadian end of this arrangement was 
a great success, to the admitted astonishment of the Air Ministry, 
and even when administrative problems were complicated later 
on by the movement to Canada of a number of R.A-F. training 
schools these problems were met with surprisingly little friction. 
Overseas the situation did not develop so happily. The Canadian 
Government found in fact that it could not divorce itself from 
responsibility for the welfare of personnel overseas or disinterest 
itself entirely from their problems. Some of them fitted well into 
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their R.A.F. environment, others not so well. Some of the latter 
may have been problem children but others, particularly those 
scattered in small groups to remote establishments, felt cut off 
and neglected by their own country. As the war went on the old 
questions of rank and promotion arose again complicated by the 
new problem of responsibility for commissioning. Under the 
original Air Training Plan fifty per cent. of the graduate pilots 
and observers were to be commissioned, thirty-three per cent. on 
graduation in Canada and seventeen per cent. after some experi- 
ence in the field. Delays developed in connection with the latter 
group which naturally were brought to the attention of the 
Canadian Government by the friends and relatives of those 
affected. 


It was probably considerations of this kind with their serious 
political implications rather than any theoretical opinions about 
what was due Canada as a nation that led the Canadian Govern- 
ment to press for the adoption of a policy overseas that came to 
be known as “Canadianization.” The leading advocate of this 
policy was the Hon. C. G. Power who had not taken over the 
Canadian Air Ministry until the spring of 1940 and hence had 
no direct hand in drafting the original agreement. Mr. Power 
defined this policy to the House of Commons as follows: 


“There is undoubtedly the feeling both in this country and be- 
yond it, that it is to the general good to mix people from all parts 
of the Empire. To that theory I subscribe to a certain extent. 


“On the other hand I maintain that these men in squadrons are 
a team and it is easier to play on a team with men you know, men 
of your own kind, men from your own home town, than to play on 
a team with men from another town even though you may be the 
best of friends and have the greatest respect for one another... . 


“T should like the R.C.A.F. to have at least the same status as 
the Americans have. I am hoping to attain pretty well the same 
status that the Americans have attained with respect to internal 
operations, always of course under the command of some supreme 
British authority with regard to operations generally.... I doubt 
if we could ever achieve a completely independent command in 
the sense that the Canadian amny is an independent command... 
but it should be possible to have a better grouping and a greater 
grouping of Canadian squadrons working together. . . . Even apart 
from these squadrons it should not be very difficult as far as 
possible to keep Canadians together.” 


‘Canada, House of Commons Debates, May 13, 1942, p. 2610. 
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The pressure from Canada in this direction had begun as early 
as January. 1941, and had resulted in an informal agreement be- 
tween Colonel Ralston, then Minister of National Defence, who 
was in the United Kingdom at the time, and the British Air 
Minister, Sir Archibald Sinclair. It provided for consultation 
between ihe governments on major questions affecting the em- 
ployment of R.C.A.F. personnel and squadrons overseas, .and 
also the formation of twenty-five Canadian squadrons overseas in 
addition to the three which Canada had previously sent over as 
a special contribution outside the scope of the B.C.A.T.P. 

While this agreement was obtained without much difficulty, 
its implementation was not so easy. In Mr. Power’s words “There 
is a long history of struggle and argument connected with this 
matter,” and as late as May, 1942, he was telling the House “I do 
not know when I have had a greater sense of frustration than in 
my attempt to Canadianize the R.C.A.F.. overseas.” 

It was in this atmosphere that the renewal of the Training 
Plan agreement came before the Commonwealth Air Training 
Conference of May, 1942, and it is not surprising that the new 
agreement differed considerably from the old one. In particular 
it provided: 

(1) Control by Canada of comissioning of R.C.A.F. personnel over- 

* seas through a Selection Board to be established by the A.O.C., 
R.C.A.F. overseas. 

(2) Consultation between Air Ministry departments and R.C.A.F. 
H.Q. before administrative decisions were made affecting 
R.C.A.F. personnel. 

(3) A.O.C. in C. R.C.A.F. overseas to have the right of access to 
all commanding officers, all stations, groups and commands 
where R.C.A.F. personnel were serving and also direct access 
to the Chief of the Air Staff in London. 

(4) R.C.A.F. overseas headquarters to have general supervision 
over R.C.A.F. personnel attached to the R.A-F. 

(5) Court-martial proceedings to be passed to R.C.A.F. overseas 
headquarters for review. 

(6) The Personnel Reception and Disposal Centres were to be under 
R.C.A.F. overseas headquarters. 

(7) The R.C.A.F. was to have the right to withdraw personnel 
attached to the R.A.F. and to approve postings to R.C.A.F. 
squadrons. 

(8) Additional R.C.A.F. squadrons ‘o be formed, the number not 
being given for security reasons. 

(9) An R.C.A.F. bomber group to be formed and on stations com- 
manded by R.C.A.F. commanding officers. 
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(10) To ensure progress with the formation of this group a Progress 
Committee to be formed. 

(11) Further fighter stations to be made R.C.A.F. stations. 

(12) Any army co-operation squadrons allotted to Canadian army 

to be R.C.A.F. squadrons. 

(13) Subject to operational exigencies R.C.A.F. personnel to be 

posted to squadrons in which, Canadians already were serving. 

(14) A.O.C. in C. R.C.A.F. overseas may authorize repatriation of 

R.C.A.F. personnel on health or compassionate grounds. 

One provision that might have been expected was not however 
included; there was still no assumption by Canada of the pay 
and allowances of R.C.A.F. personnel overseas, the product of the 
plan, nor of the overall cost of the Canadian squadrons referred 
to in the agreement. As it seemed reasonably clear even then 
that the United Kingdom would never be able to provide the 
Canadian dollars necessary to meet its share of the cost of the 
continuation of the plan and that a large sum would therefore 
have to be eventually foregone, the suggestion was put forward 
that both liabilities should be assumed by Canada and, when 
assumed, should be taken as equivalent to the United Kingdom’s 
financial obligation under the plan without detailed accounting. 
This suggestion ran counter to the tenets of orthodox inter- 
government bookkeeping and was rejected, but later Canada did 
assume these liabilities. The only result of the rejection of the 
suggestion of set-off was, therefore, the later performance of a 
great deal of detailed accounting at considerable extra expense to 
all parties. 

In the main, however, Mr. Power’s programme had received 
official approval at least on paper. Practical difficulties were not 
eliminated, but it is probable that Mr. Power’s sense of frustra- 
tion abated with the eventual development of larger Canadian 
formations under senior Canadian officers, notably No. 6 Bomber 
Group under A.V.M. Brookes and later A.V.M. McEwan, and the 
gradual acceptance by the R.A.F. of the special position of the 
A.O.C. in C at R.C.A.F. Headquarters in London in the person of 
the experienced and capable Air Marshal Breadner, who prior to 
his appointment overseas had been Chief of the Air Staff in 
Canada. 

There might, indeed, be little point in retelling the story at 
all if it were not possible to draw some conclusions that might 
be useful in the future. Apparently we are condemned, for the 
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time being at all events, to continue to think in terms of defence 
even though that conception may no longer have any great 
validity. If we must think in such terms we should try to do so 
within the limits of the realities that remain valid. One of these 
is that in any defence planning Canada must necessarily take an 
ancillary position and be prepared to co-ordinate its activities 
effectively either with the United Kingdom or with the United 
States, and, if possible, with both. 

If such co-ordination is to be effective it must involve a degree 
of preparation and the acceptance of definite future commitments 
incidental thereto even if such preparation and commitments 
involve some derogation from abstract conclusions drawn from 
the conception of sovereignty. We must not allow the final victory 
in the recent war to chloroform our memory of the situation 
that existed at its start. The Air Training Plan which eventually 
became one of the greatest, if not the greatest, .ngle Canadian 
contribution was not even put on paper until over three months 
after the outbreak of war. That the lack of any adequate policy 
prior thereto, and the consequent delays in the inception of the 
plan, did not lead to even greater difficulties than those that 
overtook us, can be attributed, partly to the breathing spell 
afforded by the first six months of the war, and partly to the 
intensive efforts of many thousands of individuals from all parts 
of the Commonwealth. If the result was a miracle it was a 
miracle of improvization. Faith in the timely recurrence of such 
a miracle is not a sufficient foundation for policy in matters of 
defence. 

At the same time it must be recognized that Canada’s partic:- 
pation in the air war overseas was not a satisfactory pattern and 
that any plans for the future must take into account the natural 
preference of Canadians to serve together and the necessity of 
the Canadian Government retaining some measure of administra- 
tive control of the members of its Air Force in such matters as 
pay, discipline, and general welfare. We must not again succumb 
to the temptation to sprinkle Canadians through the units of 
some other country or allow ourselves to drift into the position 
where such a policy can be justified on grounds of expediency. 

If then we were entitled to assume that the complete co- 
ordination of Canada’s defence plans with those of Great Britain 
and the United States would involve no compulsion to choose 
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between the two, if in other words we could be sure that the 
planning of these two great powers in matters of defence would 
always be actively and adequately co-ordinated, the broad out- 
lines at least of a defence policy for Canada would begin to 
emerge. Having regard, however, to the obstacles in the way 
of such co-ordination, both political and practical, it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that to some extent a choice between 
them is unavoidable. 

That the Government is not unconscious of the practical 
difficulties is shown by Mr. Abbott’s statement on the Army 
estimates: 

“We should like to see, so far as it may be practicable, stan- 
dardization of equipment between our forces, those of our neighbours 
to the south, and those of the other members of the Commonwealth. 
Naturally as a junior partner we are not in a position to initiate 
such a move, but we can do everything in our power to encourage 
it, and that is what we intend to do. Considerable headway has been 
made along those lines.’” 

The problems involved go much deeper, however, than mere 
matters of the common calibre of ordnance or the inter-change- 
ability of automotive parts, troublesome as such questions may 
be. They involve in the first place some common appreciation of 
the nature of the attack to be apprehended and the réle the 
defence forces of each country are to play in attempting to meet 
it. If, for example, it is considered probable that any attack 
would first be aimed at Great Britain and that to assist the 
defence of the United Kingdom as a vital outpost in the defence 
of North America might become again our immediate concern, 
that assumption might imply a defence organization of a very 
different kind from that necessary to meet an initial attack 
upon this country itself as an outpost of the United States. 

It is precisely on fundamental issues of this kind that the 
general staffs of Great Britain and the United States are least 
likely to continue to see eye to eye if indeed they do so now. 
And if differences do arise they are likely to make the problem , 
of our proper defence policy very difficult indeed, particularly 
in so far as concerns the Royal Canadian Air Force. If the danger 
is that once again we may have to be prepared to support the 
R.A.F. in another Battle of Britain, then perhaps our rdle should 
be designed once more as primarily a training one. But if on 


*Canada, House of Commons Debates, August 19, 1946, p. 5146. 
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the other hand we and the United States may have to join in the 
defence of North America itself, our preparations would be very 
different. With our limited resources and the reluctance of our 
people to bear the burden of greatly expanded establishments, 
it is hard to see how we could make any serious effort to prepare 
against both dangers. 

It would be pleasant to believe that we could properly decline 
to concern ourselves with problems of this kind and rest firm in 
our faith that we will never be called upon to do more than 
meet some trifling commitment to the United Nations organiza- 
tion. The fact is that for some years at least we shall be called 
upon to spend substantial sums allegedly for defence. Such 
expenditures assume a policy and it is desirable on all counts 
that such policy should be realistic in itself and generally under- 
stood throughout the country. 


Toronto, October 1946. 


Of Races Great... 


Of races great that toil beneath the sun, 

Or helm a course about the seven seas, 

Each with a dauntless flag, we are but one. 

We hold no given charge of earth's decrees. 
Yellow, black and brown, and in between, 

These have their place. God was not colour blind 
Nor guiltily unmindful of the scene 

When He took up His brush to limn mankind. 


Not by our boast or pride shall we imbue 
With gentleness the argument of breed, 
But by true complement of hue with hue 
Upon the mingled canvas of our creed. 
So shall our blended passions fairer flame 
And we be worthy of our human name. 


Toronto James Edward Ward 
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East Indians in Canada 
H. F. Angus 


he few hundred East Indians who live in Canada have an 

international importance out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. It is as difficult to explain to Canadians why their treatment 
is resented in India as it is to explain to Indians why they do not 
enjoy full political rights in all parts of Canada. Within a few 
years, and perhaps within a few months, India will decide 
whether to remain within the British Commonwealth or to secede 
from it. In decisions of this sort emotions play as strong a part 
as reason and any display of sympathetic consideration by a 
British Dominion may have more influence than cold calcula- 
tions of military expediency and economic advantage. 

Equal rights could be given to East Indians in Canada by 
changing two or three words in a statute of the Province of 
British Columbia. There are no disqualifications in the other 
provinces and practically all the disqualifications in British 
Columbia would disappear automatically if persons of East 
Indian race were eligible to be placed on the voters’ list. So 
would the disqualification for voting in federal elections in Bri- 
tish Columbia. When the Legislative Assembly is in session 
forty-eight men and women have it in their power to make the 
decisive change. Indians naturally ask why they don’t do it. 

No noticeable change in Canadian life would occur if East 
Indians were enfranchised in British Columbia. Less than 1,700 
persons are concerned including children, who would not be 
able to vote because of age. By no means everyone entitled to 
vote troubles to get his name placed on the list and by no means 
everyone whose name is on the list actually votes. At most a 
few hundred votes would be cast by East Indians in provincial 
and federal elections. Even if these votes were cast in the most 
objectionable way conceivable (and there is no reason whatever 
to expect that this would be the case) they could make no appre- 
ciable difference to Canadian political life. 

If the direct consequences of enfranchising East Indians are 
negligible the indirect consequences must be examined. We 
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have already noticed one—a beneficial effect on international 
relations. It is not the only favourable consequence. The self- 
respect and responsibility of the small group of East Indians in 
Canada would be enhanced and their readiness to accept Cana- 
dian ways of life would be increased. No people in the world are 
made better by a sense of grievance or by a feeling that they 
are being insulted. No country in the world is well-advised to 
antagonize its future citizens. 

Is it possible to contend that there would be any unfavourable 
consequences, however indirect, if East Indians were allowed 
to vote? Perhaps! It is quite possible to believe that while a 
few hundred East Indian voters could do no harm, they could 
not be enfranchised without enfranchising, at the same time, a 
larger number of persons of Chinese race and ultimately a con- 
siderable number of persons of Japanese race. Persons of these 
races, if born in Canada, are just «s much British subjects as 
East Indians are, and if one racial discrimination is to be removed 
the others cannot easily be defended. It is possible to fear that 
these Asiatics voters would exert pressure for allowing immigra- 
tion from Asia even though they themselves would be the first 
to feel the impact of the competition of the immigrants. 

While some British Columbians entertain these fears others 
think them fantastic and there is a good deal of feeling in favour 
of removing all racial discriminations. None exist against per- 
sons of Asiatic race in any other province of Canada or in any 
state of the United States. If the question of immigration were 
settled permanently. as it might be by a quota system, enfran- 
chisement would not be altogether unlikely. The probability 
would be increased if the resettlement of Canadians of Japanese 
race leaves very few in British Columbia. In the meantime there 
is strong political inertia against initiating any change. 

Seen from the standpoint of the Provincial Legislature—the 
forty-eight men and women who have the power to decide 
the question—the East Indians in British Columbia have no 
great grievance. What does it matter if they may not hold 
elective offices when they are certain not to be elected? What 
need have they for a vote? They have not really identified 
themselves with the community in which they live and have 
not been active in availing themselves of those associations 
which are open to them. They are not oppressed in any way. 
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East Indians in Canada 


They enjoy equal educational and equal business opportunities 
and the occupations from which they are excluded are not 
numerous. From these they would be likely to be excluded by 
de facto discrimination even if rules with legal sanction were 
removed. And then their own political interests have nothing 
to do with Canadian political issues. They have shown more 
concern over the fate of political prisoners in India than over 
such things as wages, prices, and hours of work in British Co- 
lumbia. Enfranchisement might, indeed, promote assimilation 
but could it really be expected to produce any immediate change 
of outlook? 

This explanation is sincere enough. Yet Indians may well 
be excused if they find it unconvincing. It does not explain why 
Canada, in many respects an advanced democracy and a res- 
ponsible member of the family of nations, has not adopted a 


' courteous and simple method of controlling immigration and, 


if necessary, of limiting political rights. 

Exclusion based on race is discourteous and so is racial dis- 
franchisement. Rules applied to all races and nations alike are 
not insulting. Immigration can be controlled by national quotas 
and in Canada almost any method of calculation would accord 
to Asiatic races quotas so low that they would barely suffice 
for what might be called humanitarian immigration—the ad- 
mission of wives and children of permanent residents of Canada. 

The franchise, it is true, cannot be regulated by quotas. But 
here too discourtesy can be avoided. There is no discourtesy in 
noting that new arrivals are not at all likely to take an intelli- 
gent, or indeed any, interest in local politics. The vote of an 
immigrant group (particularly if its members do not speak and 
read the language of the country) may be a controlled vote 
determined by special influences or by issues external to Canada. 
Immigrants of the first generation, with an exception for those 
who come from English-speaking countries, might be denied 
the franchise without discourtesy. This is very different from 
racial discrimination. It is essentially temporary. Every immi- 
grant would know that his children, born and educated in Canada, 
would be the political equals of other Canadians. 

I want to make quite clear that I am not advocating the with- 
holding of voters’ rights from first generation immigrants, even 
for a term of years. I am, however, pointing out that such a 
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course would meet the requirements of any argument for racial 
disfranchisement which is not based on the myth of racial 
superiority. To have done in an insulting way what might have 
been done in a relatively inoffensive way requires some explana- 
tion. 

And, of course, there is an explanation. Federalism has its 
merits. Both Canada and India may require it for internal rea- 
sons. But, in so far as external relations are concerned, it is 
an antiquated system of government and, if we are to have world 
government, or even world co-operation, federal arrangements 
which maintain governments with extensive powers but no re- 
cognized international obligations, may have to be revised. Cana- 
dian federalism was not intended to operate in this way. The 
will of a province could be overcome, even on matters of pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, by an Imperial Treaty coupled with Cana- 
dian legislation. But imperial treaties have become obsolete 
and as yet nothing has taken their place. 

In practice a provincial government is not much interested 
in helping the Government of Canada to avoid international em- 
barfassment. The Government of Canada is not likely to put 
pressure on a province, partly because this might prejudice its 
electoral chances in that province, and partly because it might 
encourage bargaining by the provincial government for some 
collateral advantage. So far-reaching are these considerations 
that the Government of Canada would be very unlikely to re- 
move for federal elections racial disabilities imposed by a pro- 
vince for provincial elections. It would be even more unlikely 
to attempt to reduce the number of members to which a province 
is entitled in the Parliament of Canada by virtue of its popula- 
tion though this might reasonably enough be done in proportion 
to the disfranchised part of this population. 

To a foreigner it must seem a strange story. If he is polite 
he will continue to admire Canadian statesmanship. But which 
will he admire more: the stern realism with which the Govern- 
ment of Canada judges internal political situations and regulates 
its dealings with the provinces; or the romantic optimism with 
which the Prime Minister speaks of the possibilities of world 


government? 









University of British Columbia, September 1946. 
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Peace and Law 


F. E. Dessauer 


I. 

ein opinion, at the present time, tends to regard peace as a 

function of law. The prospects of peace are identified with 
those of a legal organization of the world. Setbacks to the legal 
organization, gaps and weaknesses in the international law are 
regarded as threats to peace, which latter seems to depend on 
legal machinery, covenants, statutes, judgments, and injunctions. 
To all appearances, only general rules, issued in advance to 
cover an infinite number of cases for an infinite time throughout 
the whole world, offer sufficient guarantees of peace. The 
sovereign nations, apparently, can only be kept out of mischief 
by legal orders and armed police. The blessings of peace seem 
to be expected from the rigid enforcement of a slightly unwel- 
come law rather than from the natural preference of the reason- 
able and of the fair-minded. 

This rather strange state of mind is based on three miscon- 
ceptions which may be attributed respectively to the infectious 
beliefs in perfect solutions, legal methods, and moral arguments. 

In a perfect system of international relations, peace would in 
fact be assured; and it would be assured under law and with 
the guarantees of law. It would depend on absolute obedience, 
or at least on enforceable obedience, to strict rules of peaceful 
behaviour. Good will, reasonableness, and similar qualities of 
good government would, as far as the maintenance of peace is 
concerned, be almost dispensable on account of the perfection 
of the organization and its rules. Peace within modern nations 
has normally reached this stage. But what some, obviously not 
all, of the great nations of the world have accomplished in a long 
and painful history and after frequent relapses, cannot be ex- 
pected at the very beginning of international organization. Law 
and obedience are the results of pacification, not their basis. 
Wherever and whenever a piece of the world has been pacified, 
it was achieved by power politics. It is improbable that peace 
between the nations could be created any differently. Political 
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methods which want to reap the harvest before sowing the seed, 
which want to attain the perfect solution by a short cut, dispens- 
ing with the necessary steps of development, are doomed to 
failure. 


The necessity of such a long process becomes evident from an 
understanding of the actual state of international law. It has all 
the features of a primitive and undeveloped law. It lacks es- 
tablished and recognized agencies for legislation, jurisdiction, 
and execution, using well-defined powers according to well- 
developed standards. It lacks a body of rules which could be 
applied to the great conflicts of nations. Such institutions need 
time and tradition. As long as they have not yet won the dignity 
of age, the ripeness of experience, and the glory of accomplish- 
ment, law, if operating at all, remains an emanation of power, 
a rule set by the strong, and reliable only so far as the strong 
back it up. 


The second, the legalistic mistake consists in the belief that 
law is, in itself, necessary and sufficient to bring about desirable 
social results. But it is not necessary in the international field 
as long as the great agree, and it is not sufficient as soon as they 
do not agree. It is easy to forbid wars; it is possible to police 
the small fry who might break the law; but who can and will 
police the great, force them to give a helping hand, and prevent 
them from disturbing the peace? Law is a useful instrument in 
a well-organized society, but in a society which is young, weak, 
and precarious, it is better to rely on power, reason, and persua- 
sion than on legal rules. It is easier to settle a specific conflict 
according to the merits of the case than to attempt to make a 
general rule covering all conflicts of a certain kind. It is pre- 
sumptuous to attempt the latter, after good men so often have 
failed to accomplish the former. Even within the state laws 
are far from being omnipotent. All laws have failed which have 
attempted to interfere with deep-rooted customs or to oppose 
natural developments. Prohibition collapsed, and the legal 
struggle with forbidden combines was certainly not won. 


The third mistake is much more general than the two others. 
Many have the irresistible tendency to regard the conflicts of 
life and history as moral issues. If an accident happens some- 
body must be guilty. Starting a war, or perhaps fighting a war, 
is then regarded as sinful. The law must forbid it, as it forbids 
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murder, theft, and rape. The moral argument knows neither 
causes nor reasons except the sinfulness of man. As long as it 
dominates politics, past and present conflicts cannot be under- 
stood and future conflicts cannot be avoided. 

These three mistakes are the more dangerous because they 
are close enough to truth to be taken as truth. Schemes for per- 
fect solutions are useful in setting up ultimate aims, even though 
inclined to be misleading and confusing where immediate and 
urgent measures are concerned. Legal methods, though ineffec- 
tive in the present jungle, can become useful later in order to 
solidify and to regularize order, once it has been established by 
force. Moral arguments, though ineffective in many cases and 
particularly in critical ones, nevertheless help to form a public 
opinion which may eventually carry the day. All these schemes, 
methods, and arguments are based on abstract ideas, which take 
no account of the historical situation and of the actual causation. 
But only the insight into the given, unique situation and its causal 
structure allows of good timing, can determine on the necessary 
sequence of action, and can distinguish between ripe possibilities 
and immature wishes. 

Under the influence of such abstract ideas, men refuse to fight 
against actual evils with the weapons ready to hand. Behind 
this refusal is the rejection of power politics. Power -politics 
means the use of power for the accomplishment of political aims. 
Peace is a very high political aim, and it can be accomplished 
only by the strongest political means. Those who refuse to use 
ready power, though they will produce many excuses, will 
achieve no results. Some of them may not like dirty work even 
if it is indispensable; some may be afraid that they themselves, 
or others, might be unable to resist the dangerous seduction of 
power to which so many have succumbed; some will believe that 
to raise the voice of law and ethics is sufficient in order to res- 
train the ambitious, the greedy, and the obstinate, and in order 
to obtain the co-operation of the anxious. All of these want to 
get something for nothing and are not prepared to pay the price 
of peace. 

Il. 
Both law and force are political weapons. He who wants to 


attain such a high political aim as peace, has to choose between 
them according to their respective chances of success and to the 
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respective dangers involved. It is a problem of defining pro- 
bability, not of obtaining certainty, and a problem of means, not 
of ends. 

The latter point is often misunderstood because law is con- 
founded with justice. Although the two attempt to meet, they 
remain separated and different, even in the rare case of the per- 
fect law. Law excludes arbitrariness, but justice does not neces- 
sarily mean conformity to a given rule or consistency with former 
decisions; it may rather mean fairness in a very specific and in- 
dividual situation without regard to other cases, and in the life 
of nations the specific situations outnumber the typical. 

It is improbable that legal methods will accomplish the avoid- 
ance of war. Two groups of reasons lead to the same conclusion; 
in the first case the arguments are drawn from historical experi- 
ence, in the second from the specific conditions of the actual 
situation. 

The historical experience of the League of Nations argues 
against reliance on law. The League did not fail on account of 
its specific structural flaws, such as the absence of the United 
States, or the rule of unanimity, or the vagueness of its provisions 
for peaceful change. It failed for three reasons which, under 
actual conditions, would be valid in exactly the same way in 
the case of a differently constructed “league.” 

One is the deep gulf between those nations which identify 
the law with the status quo, and those which identify justice with 
an order different from the status quo, regardless of who is right. 
The second is the lack of a formulated code, which could be 
applied to requested and required changes; no set of rules exists 
which would provide a concrete, practicable, recognized, and 
satisfactory reference in cases of conflict. Any such code is 
impossible while the nations of the world have different stan- 
dards with regard to the values of human life and liberty, to 
economic interests, and to national needs and aspirations. Re- 
ference to arbitration is only a substitute, not a solution. The 
third reason is the unwiilingness of the great nations to submit, 
if, in a critically important question, the decision of the “league” 
should threaten the real or supposed necessities of their national 
life. This problem cannot be solved by the creation of a police 
force; the great powers would certainly resist the establishment 
of any police force strong enough to police themselves. 
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The last of these grave difficulties does not arise from moral 
depravity or general stupidity, but from conflicting loyalties and 
responsibilities. Nations, and especially democratic nations, do 
not go to war, or enforce “police actions” identical with war, in 
order to comply with abstract ideals, general rules and laws, or 
orders given by a league. They may go to war to fight for their 
survival. They, and nobody else, will determine whether or not 
their survival as a nation is at stake. 


One may quote in this connection a forgotten man, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, who, although he misunderstood a number of situa- 
tions, once said a few words which will long be repeated when 
a country faces a conflict between international law and a vital 
national interest: 

“When we are told that contracts must be kept sacred and that 
we must on no account depart from the obligation which we have 
undertaken, it must not be forgotten that we have other obligations 
and responsibilities, obligations not only to our countrymen, but to 
many millions of human beings throughout the world, whose hap- 
piness or misery may depend on how far the fulfilment of these 
obligations is insisted upon by the one side and met by the other.” 
Nations will neither go to war nor avoid war simply in order 

to comply with international law. Which, in the latter case, is 
the aggressor and which the defender, is not always as clear as it 
was in 1939. The border line between an action necessary for 
survival, or deemed so in good faith, and between aggression and 
expansion is doubtful. Outlets to the sea, strategical islands, and 
protective glacis play their part in the history of all nations, 
and this history is better read without moral implications. Past 
and future, rather than morals, determine actual politics. “Even 
if it was wrong to take an empire, to let it go is unsafe,” said 
Thucydides. 

An analysis of the actual situation cannot increase faith in 
the power of general rules and principles to preserve peace. A 
democratic order or the rule of law in the international field may 
mean anything from the maintenance of the status quo to the 
development of some better v orld, anything from including to 
excluding former enemies an doubtful neutrals, from equality 
between all nations to hegemony of the great, from the super- 
ficial prohibition of armed aggression to the decisive dealing with 
the causes of war, which would imply interference with national 
policies. The members of the United Nations may or may not 
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be requested to organize their respective national lives accord- 
ing to certain constitutional principles; in the case of a positive 
answer some doubts would arise as to how a democracy would 
have to work with, for instance, a majority of illiterates or even 
concerning what the terms of democracy and rule of law mean, 
whether in theory or in practice. 

This vagueness and uncertainty of general rules and prin- 
ciples is one of the most dangerous causes of fear, distrust, and, 
consequently, disagreement. When Russia and the United States 
discuss the setting up of a democratic system of government in, 
say, Bulgaria, they do not mean the same thing, and because all 
those terms mean different things in the East and in the West, 
each term causes suspicion. The rule of law may involve the 
rule of a rejected law, and a democratic constitution may hide a 
“cordon sanitaire” in Central or Eastern Europe. These sus- 
picions work both ways: to guarantee the rights of undeveloped 
and subjected nations may simply mean changing the distribu- 
tion of power, with results nobody can foresee. It may or it may 
not improve matters, it may be for the good of the nations con- 
cerned or only for the good of certain groups within those nations, 
or it may be for the aggressive or defensive aims of others. 

Vagueness necessarily leads to suspicion. This suspicion is 
justified, because each nation has, under its own responsibility, 
to face the dangers of the future and cannot rely on unproved 
new constructions; thus no nation can stop thinking in terms of a 
security based on a reliable power position. Therefore negotia- 
tions and agreements on general rules and principles are danger- 
ous, because they create fear and suspicion, and unreliable, be- 
cause they do not create any certainty. These difficulties of 
agreement and certainty would vanish if the great powers would 
stop hiding their wishes behind vague phrases, and if they 
would frankly define and claim their spheres of interest. It is 
easier to agree on a frontier than on a principle; although one 
has not in either case any guarantee as to how long the agree- 
ment will work, there is a great advantage in precision. The 
great powers, which alone can both preserve and endanger the 
peace, could today lay claim to spheres of interest which would 
be big enough to satisfy them for a long period of peace. Such an 
agreement between the great powers would be possible and use- 
ful as long as their aims were limited, for with respect to limited 
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aims a compromise can always be reached. A great power, dis- 
closing unlimited aims, could only be checked by one method, i.e. 
alliances which would oppose the aggressor with sufficient power. 
One may call such an alliance the preparation of a police action; 
it would be undertaken not by order of law, but rather if and 
whenever one or more of the great powers should deem it 
necessary. Today it still has to be proved whether there is a 
great power with unlimited ambitions, not open to settlement 
by compromise. 

When the great powers have agreed on their respective 
spheres of interest, when, in a general way, they are satisfied 
with the bargain, when they have obtained enough to get rid of 
fear, then they can form what was formerly called a concert 
of the great powers. Nobody could resist them and, undivided 
by fear and suspicion, they would be able to police the world. 
They might do it efficiently or inefficiently, with fair and just 
aims or otherwise, just as laws or other settlements may also be 
wise or foolish, fair or unfair. But conflicts can always be set- 
tled more easily by a concrete agreement between three saturated 
great powers than by a general rule to be established or applied 
by a dozen or more less strong and less saturated powers. He 
who is strong enough to feel no fear can afford to be wise. 


After having created a factual order based on their power, 
and not before having done that, the great powers would even 
be able to transform it into a constitutional order, to invite the 
co-operation of the smaller nations, and to make government 
dependent on the consent of the majority. It is easier for demo- 
cratic institutions to penetrate an existing order than to establish 
government out of chaos. 

This historical fact is not part of American public opinion. 
The early history of the United States seems to prove the con- 
trary. But what was possible under external pressure with a 
population having similar standards, similar beliefs, a similar 
background, and not too many traditions, would never be possible 
for the whole world. The wide world, not united either by com- 
mon beliefs or by common enemies, is rather a different matter 
from the United States of the eighteenth century and from little 
Switzerland. 

Il. 
One may object that it is dangerous to leave the destiny of 
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the world to the decisions of the great powers, but this is what 
happens in any case. Even within the framework of a legal 
organization, it will be the great powers which will finally de- 
cide; if the organization does not act according to their wishes 
they will break the organization. One cannot expect that rules 
will bind the great powers if they feel that submission would 
endanger their vital interests. 

One may object that power corrupts. It certainly does, both 
within and without legal organizations. If the great powers 
succumb to the seduction of unbridled ambitions, if their internal 
structure is so unstable and their internal balance so precarious 
that they cannot go the way of moderation, then no external law 
will force them. Only the ready force of other great powers 
could achieve that; the more concentrated that balancing power, 
the more easily it could block aggression. 


One may object to the use of power, uncontrolled by law and 
unguided by justice. One should object, with passion and en- 
durance, but at the right moment when an order prevails, not 
when it is lacking. Historical experience shows that law follows 
power, and not the reverse. Solidly established power, which is 
not afraid and which is sure of itself, is able to submit to legal 
controls. In a world which is pacified by the will of the saturated 
and therefore united: great nations, legal power can replace actual 
coercion; in the midst of the chaos produced by a new, weak, 
and untried world constitution, lacking inherited authority, 
trained officials, established routine, and administrative experi- 
ence in its wide field, such a progress of law is impossible. The 
internal constitutional development of formerly autocratic 
powers shows the possible progress of law through history. 

No order can be stable unless those who live under it believe 
in its justice. Any power, whether based on naked force or 
established by law, has to go through a continuous process of 
justification. The great nations of the world could justify their 
power at least as well as any new organization. They have the 
advantage of being few in number. They are few enough to 
carry responsibility and to compromise their aims and interests 
without too much difficulty; and they are strong enough to go 
the dangerous path of justice and honour. 


Montreal, July 1946. 
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The Big Three: 
Their Aims and Interests’ 


Ross W. Collins 


em fact stands out prominently as a result of World War II, 
namely, the dominant position in the post-war world of the 
three great powers, Russia, Great Britain, and the United States, 
the first and last of which in natural resources, territorial ex- 
tent, and manpower greatly overshadow the second. The pre- 
sent position and outlook of each is, to a large extent, coloured 
by its past, for there has been a good deal of continuity in their 
respective foreign policies. We shall glance at each in turn. 
Under the Romanovs (1613-1917) Russian foreign policy as- 
sumed very definite forms, namely, expansion to the Baltic and 
Black Seas under Peter the Great and Catherine II, inclusion of 
White Russians and Little Russians (Ukrainians) by the three 
partitions of Poland, occupation of Western Siberia and expansion 
to the Pacific (seventeenth century), spread of Russian dominion 
in Central Asia to the frontiers of Afghanistan and in the Cau- 
casus, and an ambition to play a predominant réle in both the 
Near and Far East (nineteenth century). By the close of the 
eighteenth century Russia was one of the leading powers of 
Europe and took a prominent part in achieving the overthrow 
of Napoleon. In the nineteenth century Russia’s policy became 
definitely imperialistic, inclined to follow economic penetration 
with political or military control, as in Manchuria and Persia. 
This brought Russia into conflict with Britain and France in 
the Near East (hence the Crimean War) and with the Japanese 
in the Far East (Russo-Japanese War). Britain feared Russian 
encroachments on India and a Russian menace to its Mediter- 
ranean lifeline. But in 1906, under the threat of the rising power 


*Editor’s note: Professor Collins’ article is the fourth of a series of 
articles appearing in /nternational Journal and summarizing round table 
discussions at the Annual Conference of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Professor Collins has rounded out these discussions 
and expanded them with a survey of developments down to the begin- 
ning of November, 1946. 
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of Germany, a rapprochement between Russia and England 
took place that led to the Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
and paved the way for the Triple Entente. To such an extent 
had the fear of Russia subsided, or rather had the fear of Ger- 
many overshadowed the fear of Russia, that, in 1915, by a secret 
agreement France and England promised that the Straits should 
belong to Russia after Germany’s defeat, an agreement which 
they considered the Revolution absolved them from keeping. 

Russian Social Democrats (later known as Communists), how- 
ever, had opposed Russia’s imperialistic policy, and they accord- 
ingly denounced the war of 1914 as capitalistic and imperialistic. 
After the Revolution of 1917, therefore, the Bolsheviki opposed 
the continuation of the war and when Miliukov, the first minister 
of war under the Provisional Government, announced that Russia 
would remain in the war and demanded “sovereignty of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles,” it aroused a storm of protest 
from the Left that urged an immediate termination of the war 
“without annexations or indemnities.” The Bolshevik leaders 
were so little inspired by either nationalistic or imperialistic 
ideas that they could agree to the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and 
the dismemberment of Russian territory which it involved. The 
Revolution was international and its leaders confidently expected 
that it would spread to other countries and break down national- 
istic barriers. That territory then meant little to the Soviet 
rulers is shown by the fact that they were prepared at one time 
in. 1920 to give Poland a frontier more favourable to it than 
the Curzon line in the hope that Poland too would become a 
communist state. 

But with the realization that the hope of “world revolution” 
was a delusion and with the formulation by Stalin of the project 
of “building socialism in a single country,” Russia began to turn 
back to a nationalistic policy. Recognition was sought from 
other countries; the tempo of world revolution was slowed down 
(this culminated in the dissolution of the Comintern, May 22, 
1943); Russia was admitted to the League of Nations (1934); and 
Litvinoff, conscious of the threat of German aggression, became 
at Geneva one of the most ardent champions of collective security. 
The Marxist interpretation of history was more or less placed 
in cold storage and the government began to play up, in books, 
drama, and films, national heroes such as Alexander Nevsky, 
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Peter the Great, Suvorov, and Kutuzov. In 1937, the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the defeat of Napoleon was 
made the occasion of a great national celebration. After the 
German attack on Russia in June, 1941, this tendency was ac- 
centuated. Prior to that time the war in the West was, to Com- 
munists outside as well as inside Russia, “just another 
imperialistic war,” sometimes to be sabotaged; after that it 
became a patriotic and holy war. The patriotic note has since 
been stressed with renewed emphasis upon great patriotic inci- 
dents of the past, such as the fight against the Teutonic invaders 
of the thirteenth century; and the defence of Stalingrad and 
Leningrad added to the long list of great national epics to be 
extolled in song and story. The appeal has been to patriotic 
instincts rather than to ideological prejudices. 

Another notable change in Soviet policy has been the rever- 
sion to territorial expansion resembling in many respects the 
pattern of Czarist times, Soviet demands sometimes exceeding 
those of the old régime and what would appear to be the require- 
ments of its own security. By 1939 Russia was feeling the in- 
security of its northern frontier in the Baltic States and especially 
Finland, where the frontier is only some twenty-five miles from 
Leningrad. The negotiations between France and Britain on 
the one hand and Russia on the other during the summer of 1939 
broke down apparently, among other and obscure reasons, over 
the refusal of the two former countries to extend their guaran- 
tees, in a manner satisfactory to the demands of Moscow, to 
the three Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Ac- 
cordingly on August 23, 1939, Russia and Germany signed a 
neutrality pact, which freed Hitler from the fear of an attack 
on the East and enabled him to precipitate the war in the West 
by destroying Poland. Moscow may have been actuated by 
suspicion, perhaps somewhat justifiable in the light of Munich, 
of the sincerity of the Western powers and thought to look on 
while Hitler dealt with them. It was one of the greatest mis- 
calculations of the Kremlin; for, while it did secure a further 
immunity for Russia for a year and a half, nevertheless Ger- 
many’s attack on Russia came and at a time when Great Britain 
could do little more than look on, though giving what aid was 
possible. As a result of the dismemberment of Poland in 1939, 
Russia secured the Eastern part of Poland, White (Byelo) Russia, 
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lost twenty years before, and some additional Polish territory 
that had never been Russian. As a result of the Russo-Finnish 
war, which was the occasion of its expulsion from the League 
of Nations, Russia secured Karelia, thereby pushing the Russian 
frontier farther back from Leningrad, and in 1940 it incorporated 
the Baltic states, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania as well as 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukhovina in the Balkans into the 
U.S.S.R. 

Thus the Kremlin secured what it regarded as strategic fron- 
tiers; and while they did not ensure Soviet territory against 
German occupation, nevertheless victorious Russia has insisted 
on retaining these territories as a safeguard for the future. The 
1939 frontier, therefore, which roughly corresponds to the Curzon 
Line, with a few slight modifications in Poland’s favour and the 
giving of Lvov to Russia, was accepted by Churchill and Roosevelt 
at Yalta. In addition to former Polish territory east of the 
Curzon Line, Russia has taken for itself the northern third of 
East Prussia, including the Prussian city and key Baltic port of 
Konigsberg. The new frontier runs from a point on the Baltic 
south of K6nigsberg to Grodno, thence following the modified 
Curzon Line southwards to the Carpathians. 

In the South, post-war Russian ambitions likewise revert to 
the Czarist pattern in the demand for at least a share in the con- 
trol of the Dardanelles with the right to participate in their 
fortification and for a sphere of influence in northern Iran. 

In the Far East, the defeat of Japan led Soviet Russia to occupy 
the Kurile Islands and the southern half of Sakhalin which had 
been ceded to Japan by the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1905. Also, 
by a series of treaties concluded on August 14, 1945, between 
Russia and China, the former secured practically the position in 
the Pacific granted to her by the Treaty of 1898 with China. 
Russia agreed not to interfere in Sinkiang, thus removing 
Chinese fear for her Western frontier, recognized Chinese so- 
vereignty in Manchuria and promised to withdraw Soviet troops 
—a promise which it was slow in carrying out. China on its 
part agreed to the “joint utilization” of Port Arthur as a naval 
base for both the contracting parties and Darien “as a port free 
to the trade and shipping of all countries.” The defence of Port 
Arthur and its environs was entrusted to the Soviet Union which 
was to provide equipment and aids to navigation such as light- 
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houses at its own expense. Civil administration was to be in 
the hands of the Chinese, though the officials of the town of Port 
Arthur were to be appointed “by agreement with the Soviet 
military authorities.” The entire base, at the end of thirty years, 
is to be turned over to the Chinese Government free of cost. 

Not only has there been Soviet territorial expansion beyond 
the 1919 frontiers, though of course much of the new territory 
included in the Union was under Czarist rule, but the main in- 
terest of Russia in Eastern Europe and the Balkans appears to 
be to obtain a settlement that will be satisfactory to Soviet 
interests and especially to have along its western frontier a 
series of states that will be friendly and co-operative, if not 
dominated by Russian influence. Thus Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia have become, to a 
gréater or less degree, satellite states of Russia. 

As far as Great Britain is concerned, it has pursued a Euro- 
pean policy that in the main has been consistent for several cen- 
turies. Not since the fall of Calais in 1558, if one except a few 
strategic centres such as Gibraltar and Malta, has England had 
a foothold on the continent. In general Britain, hitherto rela- 
tively secure in its insular position, has pursued a policy of iso- 
lation with regard to continental Europe, interrupting it now 
and again by the formation of alliances to maintain the balance 
of power, or by intervention to curb the ambition of a state that 
sought to dominate the continent. Thus in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries Britain fought Spain; in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the Bourbons of France and Spain; at 
the close of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century the 
French Revolution and Napoleon; and in the present century 
Imperial Germany and the Third Reich. On such occasions 
Britain framed or joined continental coalitions and often acted 
as their paymaster. Its own position was safeguarded by sea 
power and command of the sea. Britain stood for freedom of 
the seas; but it did not hesitate to drive from the seas fleets 
with whom it was at war or to restrict neutral commerce with 
its foes, a policy that aroused opposition, particularly on the part 
of the United States in the Napoleonic wars and again in the first 
world war. It was British protection that enabled peace-loving 
countries to ply their trade in security on the seven seas. Bri- 
tain’s main interest has been commercial and industrial, to keep 
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the sea lanes open for the export of its goods, the importation 
of essential raw materials and food stuffs, and to protect its over- 
seas empire by the maintenance of its fleets and strategic naval 
bases. This picture is now greatly altered. 

“Our oceanic trend of mind and long tradition,” says Sir Edward 

Grigg, “must accommodate themselves to new facts. They have 
hitherto made us isolationist towards Europe, so that we have as a 
rule intervened in its affairs only when our interest or security was 
threatened by some ambitious power. That margin of security, with 
the semi-isolation it allowed, has now passed from us to the western 
side of the Atlantic. The British Channel and the North Sea are no 
longer the bulwarks they used to be, though they still give us 
peculiar defensive strength. Britain is much closer to Europe than 
she used to be. So far as the English-speaking communities are 
concerned, it is the Atlantic, not the Channel, which is the important 
moat, Britain forming an advanced and vital outpost bastion upon 
the European side of it.” 

Because of its vulnerability to air power based on the con- 
tinent, it is more than ever incumbent upon Britain to watch 
the shape of events in Europe and especially to see that no one 
power becomes sufficiently strong to dominate the continent. It 
may well be that its best interests could be served by building 
up and entering a union of Western European states. Another 
fact with which postwar Britain must reckon is the passing of 
naval superiority to the United States. It would seem to make 
necessary a close co-operation in all parts of the globe if not a 
formal alliance with the great American republic. 


The policy of the United States towards Europe has been 
more isolationist still. As the Monroe doctrine meant that the 
United States would not tolerate European intervention in 
the New World, so it abstained from intervention in the affairs 
of Europe. Not until 1917 did an American army set foot on 
the continent, and that only after German abuse of under-sea 
craft had goaded it into action. But after becoming the decisive 
factor in the defeat of the Central Powers in World War I the 
United States withdrew into its shell, afraid lest participation 
in the League of Nations would involve it again in a European 
war. Ironically enough its policy of isolation was one of the 
contributing factors leading to the outbreak of a second world 
war, and for a second time in a quarter century America was 


‘Sir Edward Grigg, British Foreign Policy (London, 1944), p. 93. 
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dragged into a European struggle. The world is too small to 
permit the United States to isolate itself, and the indications 
are that Americans are alive to their responsibilities as a world 
power. 

Not only have the three Great Powers pursued widely diver- 
gent policies in the past, but they have been actuated by different 
ideologies, though the outlook of Great Britain has been more 
akin to that of the United States than of Russia. Russia has 
always been totalitarian, and democracy of the Western type, 
except in a restricted way, alien to its thought and practice. 
Added to this since 1917 has been the revolutionary Marxian 
system. It is true, as we have already seen, that in the 1920’s 
the Soviets began, in the interests of securing outside aid for 
the building of a socialist system at home, to cease prating about 
world revolution abroad and in 1943 dissolved the Comintern. 
Russian statesmen are doubtless too realistic to think that world 
revolution is possible, but they are not averse to supporting 
communist parties and movements wherever feasible. If one 
cannot say that Russian foreign policy follows a consistent 
Marxian pattern, nevertheless the Russians are not unwilling 
to use Communism, at least covertly, as a bludgeon when con- 
venient. “Private capitalism” is still the Soviet béte noir and the 
Russians are convinced that capitalistic states are decadent and 
that their own is the only valid system of economy. Such an 
outlook is bound more or less to cause suspicion of capitalistic 
countries in Russia as well as suspicion of Russia in the outside 
world. 


Both Great Britain and the United States are primarily the 
home of free private enterprise, though socialism (but not com- 
munism) has made greater headway in the former, with its 
Labour government and tendency t» nationalize key industries. 
Basically both Great Britain and the United States are demo- 
cratic; both believe in the essential rights of individuals and in 
the sanctity of human personality; and both seek to secure the 
rights of minorities. 

No sooner was the war over than the wartime unity of the 
Big Three showed signs of serious rifts caused by their divergent 
interests. At Teheran, at Yalta, at San Francisco, and at Potsdam, 
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substantial agreement had been reached’—though San Francisco 
showed that all might not be plain sailing in the future, but at 
the Council of Foreign Ministers that opened in London on 
September 11, 1945, snags were soon encountered. When the 
question of the disposal of the Italian Colonies came up, Molotov 
suggested that Russia would be glad to have a trusteeship over 
Tripolitania, which is a territory of great strategic importance 
lying midway along the Mediterranean littoral, opposite Malta 
‘and Sicily. The Russian Foreign Minister pointed out that 
Russia’s experience in dealing with backward peoples in Siberia 
qualified it for trusteeship over Italian Colonies. Russia would 
like a port in the Mediterranean. To any such proposal, Britain 
was opposed. The British have always feared Russian expansion 
into the Mediterranean and athwart their lifeline to the Far 
East. Failing to obtain a Russian trusteeship of an Italian Colony, 
Molotov opposed British claims in North Africa and Somaliland 
which, he said, would consolidate their “almost monopolist posi- 
tion in the entire tremendous area of the Mediterranean and the 
Red Seas.” Not until July 3 was agreement reached when the 
four powers (France plus the Big Three) decided to postpone 
the final disposal of the Italian Colonies for one year, at the ex- 
piry of which time the territories concerned, one or all, should 
be made independent, annexed to neighbouring territories, or 
placed under trusteeship either of the U.N. or any one of the 
United Nations individually, including Italy. 

During the discussion by the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of the treaties with Italy and the other Nazi satellites, the ques- 
tion of Navigation on the Danube alse arose. Russia, which in 
1940 occupied Bessarabia thus becoming once more a Danubian 
power, wants the navigation of the Danube controlled by and 
limited to the riparian powers. Great Britain, supported by 
the United States, insists that a Danube under international 
control and open to all is essential to the peace and economic 
health of Central Europe. The matter was settled neither by 
the Foreign Ministers nor by the Peace Conference in Paris. 
To Molotov a free Danube seems to be a survival of nineteenth 
century imperialism. 


*See The Nations Have Declared, Parts II and III (Toronto: Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 15c each, 28 pp. and 36 pp.) for texts 
of agreements. 
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In the Balkans too there have been sources of disagreement. 
Russia has denounced British intervention in Greece, and Great 
Britain and the United States are suspicious of Communist activi- 
ties in the Balkan countries. One of the thorny problems has 
been the settlement of the Yugoslav and Italian frontier and 
the disposal of Trieste. At the London Conference of Foreign 
Ministers the United States delegation proposed that the frontier 
should be adjusted along ethnic lines to favour Yugoslavia, but 
that Trieste, with its large Italian population, should go to Italy 
though a “substantial part of the port” should be made free. 
Russia opposed leaving Trieste to Italy and supported the claims 
of Yugoslavia. The final solution agreed on (July 3) was to 
the effect that the provinces of Istria and Venezia Giulia, pre- 
ponderantly Slavic in population, should go to Yugoslavia, but 
that Trieste itself should become a “free territory” under the 
protection and control of U.N. At the Peace Conference in 
Paris, however, the Yugoslav delegation bitterly opposed this 
settlement, demanded the cession of Trieste, and, failing to get 
its way, withdrew from the final meeting of the Conference in 
protest. 

Iran also has been a centre of friction. In 1941, Russian and 
British forces simultaneously advanced from the north and the 
south into Iran to destroy German influences there, and in 1942 
they agreed that the allies should interfere as little as possible 
with the internal life of the country and should withdraw their 
forces at the conclusion of the war. Not only did the Russians 
foster the Tuda Party in Azerbaijan which supported Russian 
occupation, but they demanded an oil concession from the Iranian 
Government and failed to withdraw their forces as agreed. The 
suspicion grew that Russia was aiming either at the annexation 
of the province of Azerbaijan or fostering a separatist movement 
there. The whole matter was placed before the Security Council 
and the Russians agreed to withdraw their forces by May 6, 1946; 
but at the same time the Iranians agreed to consider a proposal 
for the formation of a joint Russo-Persian oil company. It 
would appear that Russia is determined not only to obtain security 
along the Iranian frontier, but also to have a share in the ex- 
ploitation of Iranian resources and especially oil, a potential 
ground of conflict with Britain and the United States. Many 
are of the opinion too that Russia is aiming at a warm seaport 
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on the Persian Gulf. 

Soviet ambitions in Iran are only part of Russia’s expansion- 
ist policy in the Middle East. Allied to them is the Soviet atti- 
tude towards Turkey. The Russians maintain that Turkish 
neutrality assisted Germany and that Turkey connived at the 
attack on Russia by signing a pact with Germany a few days 
before the attack was launched. Not only has the Soviet Gov- 
ernment recently (1945) denounced the treaty of 1925 with Tur- 
key, but the Soviet press has demanded the restoration of Kars 
and Ardahan, ceded to Turkey in 1921. Moreover, two Georgian 
professors have built up a claim to a strip of the southern littoral 
of the Black Sea. Finally Russia has indicated its dissatisfaction 
with the Montreux Convention of 1936 which restored Turkish 
sovereignty over the Straits and allowed their remilitarization. 
This found expression in a note to the Turkish Government on 
August 8, 1946 in which the Soviet Government proposed that the 
Straits should always be open to merchant ships of all nations, 
but closed, save in cases especially provided for, to the warships 
of all nations excepting those of the Black Sea powers; and that 
Turkey and the Soviet Union as the powers most interested 
should undertake jointly the defence of the Straits. Turkey, 
while willing to discuss the revision of the Montreux Convention, 
rejected the Soviet demand for fortified bases on the Straits on 
the ground that such bases would violate its sovereignty, a posi- 
tion in which it has received the support both of Great Britain 
and of the United States. 

Eastern and Central Europe are likewise potential sources of 
friction. Britain and the United States would prefer to see the 
countries of Eastern Europe establish democratic governments 
of the Western type with freedom of elections; but Russia would 
rather have them dominated by Communists, and the result of 
the elections in Bulgaria on October 27 would indicate that 
Russia is getting its way. Indeed the solidarity of the Slav 
nations in Eastern Europe under Russian leadership, as illustrated 
for instance in the voting in the Peace Conference in Paris, 
means the virtual realization of the old ideal of Pan-Slavism. 

As far as Germany is concerned, Russia has accused Great 
Britain and the United States of failure to carry out the Potsdam 
agreement regarding the disbanding of Nazi units in, and the 
providing of the stipulated reparations from, their zones of occu- 
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pation. On their part Great Britain and the United States 
complain that Russia has violated the Potsdam declaration that 
“during the period of occupation Germany shall be treated as a 
single economic unit,” in that the Soviet zone, which is a surplus 
food-producing area, has not helped feed the British and Ameri- 
can zones, and thus-thrown an additional burden on their home 
taxpayers. The Russians are suspicious that Britain and the 
United States are endeavouring to consolidate a capitalistic 
economy in Western Germany, while they in turn suspect Russia 
of sovietizing the Eastern part. 

One thing in which the four powers now participating in the 
occupation of Germany are agreed is that Germany must be kept 
disarmed and prevented from again disturbing the peace of 
Europe. France would like to see Germany decentralized with 
some other capital than Berlin; greater power given to the 
individual states; and the Ruhr and the Rhineland separated from 
Germany altogether and internationalized. How far French 
proposals will prove acceptable to the other powers is doubtful. 
In a speech at Stuttgart on September 6, 1946, Mr. Byrnes called 
for a speedy settlement of treaty terms with Germany. While 
indicating that the United States would be willing to see the 
Saar Basin, “whose economy has long been closely linked with 
France,” annexed by that country, he expressed his disapproval 
of the separation of the Ruhr and the Rhineland from Germany 
without the consent of the people themselves. The Russian atti- 
tude is problematical, though Stalin at the end of October ex- 
pressed his willingness to achieve an early unification of Germany, 
an attitude possibly fostered by Communist setbacks in German 
elections. But in the meantime the Russians have been stripping 
Eastern Germany of much of its industrial equipment. 

In view of the foregoing facts it is not surprising that there 
has been a marked deterioration in the relations between the 
Big Three during the past year. Both Great Britain and the 
United States have become suspicious of Russian aims, and have 
found Russian leaders difficult to deal with. Russian policy 
rigidly to curtail the activities of foreign correspondents not only 
in Russia, but also in Russian occupied territory; its apparent 
endeavour to exclude from Russians any real knowledge of the 
outside world; the uncompromising attitude of Russian leaders; 
and finally the spy ring scandal in Canada—all this has tended 
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to lead to decline in the good will towards Russia that the war 
created in all English-speaking countries. Then after Stalin’s 
pre-election speech on February 9, 1946, the Russian press and 
radio began directing a stream of diatribe against Great Britain 
and the United States, charging them with plotting to conquer 
the world, cherishing imperialistic designs and upholding fascism, 
accusations apparently so absurd that little official, or even press, 
notice has been taken of them. Certainly such propaganda is not 
calculated to promote a favourable attitude towards Russia; but 
much of it is doubtless intended for home consumption: to main- 
tain the old Communist myth about the horrors of Capitalism 
and to strengthen the hand of the Communist party in the current 
purges, especially in collective farming. 

On the other hand Russian suspicion of the Western world 
has not decreased. The United States, fearing mere drift in 
international affairs, decided early in 1946 to pursue a firmer 
policy towards Russia, the so-called “get tough” with Russia 
policy. Appeasement of Russia, it urged, must end. On top of 
this came Churchill’s speech at Fulton, Missouri, in March, in 
which he called for a closer association between Gggat Britain 
and the United States and pointed out that if the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States stood together, world security 
would be assured. Immediately the speech was denounced as 
war-mongering: Stalin declared that Churchill had sounded “a 
call to war with the Soviet Union.” Moreover, the possession 
of the atom-bomb secret and the refusal to share it, along with 
much irresponsible talk about atom-bombing Russia, may well 
have aroused Russian fears, already instinctive against the capi- 
talist world. (It should be noted, however, that Russian in- 
transigeance has hitherto been one of the main obstacles to the 
achievement of international control of the atom bomb). Such 
fears may seem to us unjustified, but one needs to remember the 
attitude towards Russia after the first world war to appreciate 
the fact that Russia does not consider them groundless. In June 
appeared the articles by Mr. John Foster Dulles in Life on “Soviet 
Foreign Policy and What to Do About It” in which the author 
issued the warning that Russian leaders were assuming that 
peace and security depended “upon quickly achieving world-wide 
acceptance of Soviet political philosophy” and that “the methods 
which Soviet leaders use are repugnant to our ideas of humanity 
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and fair play.” The summer months accordingly brought a good 
deal of talk about a third world war in which Russia and its 
satellites would be aligned against Western Europe and the 
United States. This led Secretary of Commerce, Henry A. Wallace, 
a distinguished New Deal collaborator of President Roosevelt, to 
deliver in his Madison Square Garden speech of September 12 a 
“strident blast” against the United States’ Administration for 
“blundering” towards war with Russia and call for a return to 
appeasement of Russia. “On our part,” he declared, “we should 
recognize that we have no more business in the political affairs 
of Eastern Europe than Russia has in the political affairs of Latin 
America, Western Europe, and the United States.” President 
Truman, apparently without realizing the implications of the 
speech, had given his approval beforehand, but the storm of 
protest that it aroused together with the fact that it meant a 
reversal of the policy of Secretary of State Byrnes who was at 
the Peace Conference in Paris compelled the President, to ask for 
Wallace’s resignation. Mr. Byrnes’ policy was to be continued. 
This, explained the New York Times editorially, was not anti- 
Russian: “Mr. Byrnes is simply opposing at Paris—precisely as 
Mr. Roosevelt opposed at Yalta— any effort on Russia’s part to 
dominate and Bolshevize small countries in the Middle East and 
Eastern Europe before its own frontiers.” 

That all this was not lost on Moscow is apparent from the 
interview which Generalissimo Stalin on September 24 gave to 
Mr. Alexander Werth, the British Correspondent of the Sunday 
Times. The Generalissimo pooh-poohed the idea of the imminence 
of war, declared that he did not believe in “capitalist encircle- 
ment” of Russia, and affirmed his conviction that Russia’s peace- 
ful co-operation with the outside world was likely to grow— 
statements so much at variance with the intransigeant attitude 
of Russian diplomats and the whole tenor of Soviet broadcasts 
that they have aroused only moderate enthusiasm. Yet, at the 
opening of the General Assembly of U.N. late in October, Russian 
delegates manifested a greater spirit of co-operation. 


University of Alberta, November 4, 1946. 


"New York Times, September 15, 1946, p. 18. 




















Book Reviews 
Soviet Russia: A Review* 


The costliest fraud of this century is the illusion about totalitarianism 
fostered in the western democracies by totalitarian propaganda. It is the 
basic thesis of this fraud that there is some essential difference in kind 
between the totalitarianism of the Soviet Union (communism) and that of 
the late régimes in Germany (Nazism) or Italy (Fascism) or Spain. 
Hitler used this thesis to induce an attitude of appeasement among foreign 
conservatives towards his early aggressions. Stalin has been using it, 
with even greater success until recently, to induce a corresponding 
attitude among those in western countries who consider themselves 
liberals or “progressives” or “intellectuals.” 

The effectiveness of Soviet foreign propaganda has been due largely 
to its success in associating the name of Russia abroad with certain 
western ideals such as group enterprise, diminishing social inequalities, 
social services, and the demands of labour for higher standards of living 
and greater participation in the direction of economic, social, and 
political life. This association is artificial; the relation of Soviet reality 
to the ideals of western “progressives” and to the concept which they 
have been given of Soviet communism is the inverse relation of “the 
big lie.” Totalitarian leaders learned early that the “big lie” technique 
can be effective; the rest of us are learning the hard way that it can be 
profoundly dangerous. 

Western illusions about the Soviet Union were of course not the 
unaided products of propaganda. Unlike Hitler, Lenin and his associates 
undoubtedly started with genuinely progressive social ideals. They 
combined these however with the peculiarly totalitarian techniques of 
party organization, political tactics, propaganda, social control, and 
notably an outsize secret political police, which have become classic in 
all fascist states. Indeed to Lenin with Trotsky and Dzerjhinsky and 
Stalin must go the credit—if that is the word—for “inventing” modern 
fascism, which is after all essentially a matter of techniques for obtaining, 
consolidating, and thereafter expanding power. 

In retrospect, it is not surprising that where these totalitarian 
techniques conflicted in the Soviet Union with the socialist ideals of the 
founders, the techniques won. After all, as Marxists put it (in other 
cases), techniques of social organization have an inner logic of their own 
and are apt to develop according to their own laws. As for those Russians 


*RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN WORLD. By Max Laserson. 1945. 
(New York, Toronto: Macmillan. 275pp. $4.75) 

I CHOSE FREEDOM. By Victor Kravchenko. 1946. (New York: 
Scribners. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. 496pp. $4.50) 
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who held the ideals too persistently, the NKVD could (and long since 
did) deal with them. The ideals themselves could be (and long since 
were) transformed into ideology, the world’s best foreign propaganda. 


Suffice it to say that in the opinion of this reviewer—who spent the 
past few years in the Soviet Union and went there with all the good will 
and most of the illusions typical of western liberals who were students 
during the depression years here—the ultimately inevitable conflict 
between totalitarian techniques and “progressive” ideals has by now 
spread into every aspect and field of Soviet life with the appropriate 
results. 


Two examples will illustrate this. First as to equalitarianism. The 
history of armies from the, beginning has shown that in the organization 
of humanity as power for the sake of power a sharply hierarchic system 
is easiest and in the short run most effective. It is therefore not surprising 
that in the Soviet Union social inequality, which started as a series of 
temporary expedients with the beginnings of the rapid industrialization 
of the Five-Year-Plans (“incentive wages,” fixed responsibility, etc.), has 
increased until today it is one of the most striking features of the whole 
society. Using even the simple criterion of relative differences in money 
income between various categories of the population, economic inequality 
has for some years already been rather greater in the U.S.S.R. than in 
say the U.S.A. In contrast with democratic countries it is the policy of 
the Soviet State to accentuate this, e.g. budget revenue comes chiefly 
from a “turnover” tax on consumers goods while the income tax is low 
and non-progressive. But it is in the rigidly hierarchic series of privileges 
and perquisites which go with all but the most menial jobs that the 
inequality is most sharply accentuated, e.g. in the innumerable ration 
categories and closed shops which permit those with the higher money 
incomes to buy more at lower price levels, and in the allocation of 
housing. Even the lowest levels of industrial workers and rank-and-file 
“collective” farmers work almost without exception for piece-work 
wage systems which increase at frequent intervals in ingenuity .and 
emphasis on detail while decreasing in basic rates. The one notable 
exception to the piece-work wage system is the NKVD’s force of fifteen 
or twenty million convict labourers who do most of the heavy con- 
struction work in the country. The general trend towards greater 
inequality which was speeded up during the war seems to be proceeding 
still further in the first year of peace. Finally, the hierarchic system 
has during the past five years shown many signs of becoming hereditary, 
notably through the need for “pull” to obtain admission to the more 
promising faculties of universities and to the various “institutes” which 
train candidates for careers in the key professions. The “fuehrer- 
principle” is at least as important in Soviet internal organization and 
domestic propaganda (ubiquitous busts and pictures of the Leader, etc.) 
as it was in Germany in 1939, and is becoming more so. 


The list of inversions in the relation of Soviet reality to “left-wing 
ideals” could be continued almost indefinitely. But a second illustration 
will have to suffice here. For decades, no socialists, not even so acute an 
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analyst as Lenin, apparently perceived the logical contradiction between 
“internationalist” ideals and a “nationalization” programme. In retro- 
spect again it is not surprising that the Soviet Union, as the one country 
where all economic policy and power is concentrated in the hands of 
the few men who also control the State, has become the state most 
chauvinist in its insistence on unlimited sovereignty (for itself). It is not 
surprising that the Soviet régime has shown itself unwilling or reluctant 
to join most of the new international functional organizations (the 
Bank, the Fund, Civil Aviation, Food and Agriculture, etc.) except the 
United Nations itself, where the Kremlin has a veto, and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions which because of the Politburo’s totalitarian 
control of Soviet trade unions as well as of management entails no 
possibility of Soviet commitments, and which the Kremlin can hope to 
control through secret branches of its communist party organizations 
abroad and thus to use as a powerful instrument of foreign propaganda. 
It is not surprising that internationalism, once a cardinal element in the 
faith of communists throughout the world, has been perverted into a 
stage in the ingenious psychological courses described in the recent final 
report of the Canadian Royal Commission on Soviet espionage, for 
“developing” foreign members of a world-wide fascist fifth column. 

These developments are not surprising. But they are disappointing 
and until they are generally recognized they are profoundly dangerous. 
Indeed in view of the development of atomic methods of warfare it is 
doubtful if humanity can much longer afford the luxury of learning its 
basic political analysis, at least in the field of international affairs, the 
hard way and in retrospect. 

In spite of the very effective Soviet policy of blackmailing foreign 
correspondents by withholding further visas from those who disclose 
unpalatable facts about the régime, the true nature of the Soviet system 
and policies is beginning to become obvious. It is obscured partly by the 
inertia of the oft-repeated series of “big lies,” partly by our memory 
that for five years, from 1934 to 1939 when western policy was disas- 
trously blind, Soviet propaganda was intelligent and truthful about the 
German menace, and mainly by a natural but dangerous process of 
wishful thinking. This wishful thinking operates in two ways, one of 
which is the wide recognition in the West that our own social system is 
not perfect so that it would be convenient if “the Russian experiment” 
pointed in some sense “a way forward” instead of merely a particularly 
grim object-lesson of a menace to avoid. But the truth is obscured 
chiefly by a natural reluctance, induced by the unpleasant consciousness 
in the back of most western minds that if Russia is recognized as a 
fascist menace to peace similar in kind to that of Germany in say 1935, 
then we must all abandon our hopes for a relatively easy evolution 
towards “one world” and reconsider our plans for international security. 

But while these various factors are delaying the growing awareness 
in the western democracies of the true nature of Soviet totalitarianism, 
it is now unlikely that they will succeed in preventing that awareness. 
In the meantime however the process of intellectual readjustment is 
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often painful, naturally enough, and there is as a result a large amount 
of loose thinking still written and believed by men of intelligence and 
sincerity throughout the western world. This reviewer’s pet aversion for 
example is the pious sentiment which deplores “the terrible growth of 
baseless distrust” between Russia and the West. There is no evidence 
that the Politburo distrusts the West—on the contrary. Of course they 
find it useful if we can be led to believe that mere suspicion motivates 
their actions; and of course they try too in their internal propaganda 
to play up suspicions of the West as a method of selling to the Russian 
people the further dose of belt-tightening which their post-war military 
plans entail. But that is another story. That there are profound Western 
suspicions of Soviet policy is true. It is too often suggested that “base- 
less distrust” is a prime cause of war. It is doubtful if history gives a 
single example. But history gives many examples, including the most 
recent, of wars made necessary almost exclusively by unduly prolonged 
and baseless trust. We cannot afford further instances. Illusion, drawing 
strength from a series of historical coincidences and from some real 
western inadequacies (the Politburo is of course counting on another 
economic depression in the West to divide us within nations and between 
nations), and actively abetted by a now conscious and gigantic fraud, 
could provide us with an instance that might prove fatal to civilization. 

Books on Russia therefore are important in that they affect western 
thinking on this vital subject which used to be called, politely, an enigma. 

Professor Max Laseron’s recent volume, RUSSIA AND THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD, is disappointing, particularly in view of its important 
title and subject and of the author’s connection with the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. It is the basic purpose of the author 
to analyze those factors in Soviet internal evolution which have changed 
Russia from a revolutionary society to a modern State—a most promising 
line of study—and the basic thesis that, in the words of the book’s final 
sentence, “we think that these shifts and trends went westward.” 

The book is obviously the fruit of considerable scholarly research. 
Two of the seven chapters are devoted to tracing “The Rehabilitation 
of Law” and “The Rehabilitation of National History.” Professor Laser- 
son’s research has yielded a number of significant and sometimes delight- 
ful quotations such as the following excerpt from a speech by A. Vish- 
insky delivered in the purge year 1938 and attacking the views of the 
man whom Vishinsky had just replaced as State Commissar for Justice: 

“Asserting that under socialism there is no basis for a continuous 
development of law, the spoilers pretended to liquidate Soviet law 
and undermine the basis of Soviet- law. Therein lies the basic 
meaning of their provocative behaviour and harmful activities. 

Hence the vehement propaganda of the withering away of law, hence 

too the reduction of law to economics or to politics. . . . Reducing 

law to economics, as was done by Stutshka in asserting that law 
coincides with the productive relations, these gentlemen fell into 
economic materialism. In this conception the law ceases to be an 
active power, one of the most important factors of struggle and 
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state upbuilding. By reducing law to politics these gentlemen deprive 

the law of all its character. In reality such a way of thinking reflects 

discredit on Soviet law by asserting that the Soviets do not defend 
the rights of citizens but are tending to carry out their politics” (pp. 

130-31). 

Lase’ son comments: “as if such reduction [of law to economics] had 
not always been one of the principal theses of orthodox Marxism”; and 
again “there cannot be the least doubt that Vishinsky and his followers, 
like their opponents, were moved by political considerations.” 

Laserson’s analysis of his research material is seldom naive. But 
unfortunately it usually seems to stop half-way. Frequently a fuller 
analysis would suggest conclusions almost exactly opposite to those 
reached by the author. For example while the evolution of Soviet legal 
theory, as Laserson notes, has been in a conservative traditionalist 
direction, the overwhelming trend of Soviet juridical practice, especially 
though not exclusively in the “administrative judgments” of the NKVD 
which have sent millions of Soviet citizens to execution or forced 
labour, is in the direction of increasing “administrative” decisions based 
on bureaucratic expedience and a legal nihilism which in the years since 
Vishinsky spoke (1938) has become almost complete. The post-war trend, 
since Laserson wrote, is again markedly in this direction. 

Chapter V, “The Rehabilitation of National History,” is an excellent 
brief outline and analysis of the series of radical changes, up to early 
1944, in Soviet historiography. The general impression left is the correct 
one, that Soviet historiography at each period is but contemporary 
Soviet politics projected backward. But nowhere in Laserson’s analysis 
is there suggested the moral nihilism which this produces if it goes too 
far. The inevitable lack of detail also hides the mechanism of the evolu- 
tion. Thus Laserson mentions the revised valuation of Ivan the Terrible 
in a sentence, but not the extraordinary series of “heart attacks” and 
broken careers which have befallen the considerable number of noted 
writers, theatre producers, film producers (e.g. Eisenstein recently) and 
others who, ordered to glorify Ivan, fell into disfavour because their 
hack work proved insufficiently adulatory to meet with the approval of 
Stalin. The latter seems lately to have come to consider himself largely 
identified with that sixteenth century Czar, who must now therefore be 
portrayed as the epitome of “a progressive statesman.” 

It is however not only the flavour of modern Russian life which is 
missing from Professor Laserson’s historical generalizations, but im- 
portant parts of the content. Thus the Soviet “Rehabilitation of Russian 
History” has during the past eighteen months gone so far beyond the 
re-establishment of traditional values that the objective can be described 
only as a fantastic degree of chauvinism. It is typical that Soviet internal 
propaganda seeks to create the impression that Russia won the war 
against Japan as well as Germany virtually unaided, and that in the 
spring of 1945 Pravda solemnly assured its readers on separate occasions 
that the wireless, the steam-engine, the bicycle, and penicillin were all 
examples of gifts to the world by Russian inventors! 
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Essentially, Laserson’s book is a study of possible lines of Soviet 
internal evolution which could have led to a rapprochement between 
Russia and the West, had Russia not been totalitarian and had its evo- 
lution not been perverted by the typical fascist logic of cumulative 
totalitarianism. 

In addition to the inadequacy of his analyses of selected subjects, 
which are promising so far as they go but do not go deep enough, 
Laserson’s general approach has suffered from a curious lack of focus 
in his selection of topics for detailed treatment. Thus there is virtually 
no mention of the NKVD, easily the mightiest vested interest in the 
U.S.S.R. and therefore a prime determinant of its evolution. Again, 
in the long chapter on “Soviet Foreign Policy in the West” the “aboli- 
tion” of the Comintern is accepted at its face value, though to a careful 
observer this hypothesis had become untenable long before the disclosure 
of detailed documentary evidence to the contrary set out in the final 
report of the recent espionage investigation in Canada. There are also 
in this chapter occasional, though infrequent, evidences of an apparently 
conscious pulling of punches—for example the Soviet attempt to create 
puppet totalitarian states in a number of neighbouring countries occupied 
by the Red Army is described as “A Revision of ‘Self-Determination’.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, though profoundly tragic, that Laser- 
son’s optimistic conclusion does not today carry conviction. This con- 
clusion is that “the cultural and political lines of rapprochement ana- 
lyzed above merge with the economic lines to strengthen the mutual ties 
between the Soviet Union—which helped to save Western civilization— 
and the West.” 

The most cogent argument which Laserson gives for this optimism 
is that: 

“The long and persistent advances of the Soviet armies have 
given millions of common Soviet citizens an opportunity to observe 
at first hand the standards of western living. Simple aspects of 
western life which until the summer of 1941 were known only to.a 
small number of members of Soviet legations or commercial agencies 
have become common knowledge since the war. The cultivating 
and enlightening influence which the Russian military advances 
during the Napoleonic Wars exerted on Russian officers will be re- 
peated and tremendously augmented by the millions of Soviet sol- 
diers during the offensive and occupation in the West.” 

It is true that first hand experience of even a war-shattered eastern 
Europe and the discovery there of higher standards of living and of more 
political and economic freedom than in the Soviet Union has created 
widespread demands for social reform among the ranks of the Red 
Army and indeed throughout most of the Soviet population. The ulti- 
mate results of this disillusion and discontent are incalculable and may 
in time prove overwhelmingly important. But the result to date is the 
opposite of Laserson’s expectation. The Soviet dictators, heirs of “Octo- 
ber,” do not want any Decembrists this time; they fear the possibility 
and are taking steps to prevent it by typical fascist methods of repres- 
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sion: insulation of large parts of the country, wholesale stepping up of 
NKVD activity during the past eighteen months, and a new series of 
purges. The Politburo is experienced and may well succeed. 

Much of the inadequacy of Professor Laserson’s book springs from 
the inadequacy of reliable information on the Soviet Union. It would 
be interesting to see another and more up-to-date study by Professor 
Laserson of the same subject written after a prolonged visit to the 
Soviet Union. Perhaps the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
will send him there—if he can obtain the requisite Soviet visa. 

Victor Kravchenko’s book, I CHOSE FREEDOM, is very different. 

As one of the small but apparently growing number of Soviet anti- 
fascists who have escaped to tell how the Russian régime appears to a 
Russian who can speak without regard for the official propaganda line, 
Kravchenko is an original source of the utmost importance for the seri- 
ous student of “the Soviet experiment.” Like those of Barmine (ONE 
WHO SURVIVED) and Krivitsky (IN STALIN’S SECRET SERVICE), 
Kravchenko’s book is an autobiography. 

Kravchenko who was born in 1905 to a revolutionary working-class 
family in the Ukraine, had been for years an ardent Communist Party 
member. He had participated in the collectivization of the peasantry 
and later as an engineer had a wide variety of experience in industry, 
rising in due course to be director of important plants and for a period 
during the recent war to be chief of a division in the Council of People’s 
Commissars. Like many if not most Russians of his background he had 
gradually become disillusioned by the unforeseen totalitarian evolution 
of the régime. What is rare is that he had an opportunity to “escape” 
when he was in Washington in 1944 as an official of the Soviet Purchas- 
ing Commission. “Escape” in Washington may sound simple but it in- 
volves not only permanent exile from home and friends, and the begin- 
ning of a completely new life, but also the knowledge that his family 
and friends will suffer certain disgrace and suspicion and probable im- 
prisonment or death. Added to this weight of responsibility is the 
permanent risk of personal physical retribution from the NKVD. 

This book explains the stages of his disillusion and the social evolu- 
tion which caused it. In the process it gives one of the rare first-hand 
pictures of many aspects of Soviet life—the students, the “collective” 
peasantry, industry, the NKVD and their forced labour gangs (Krav- 
chenko, himself at one stage “in trouble” with the secret police, had 
later as a factory director “employed” some of their labour force under 
contract with the NKVD), and the upper levels of the bureaucracy. 
There is also a fascinating account of life in Soviet missions abroad, an 
account which is substantiated by that given by Gouzenko, the young 
cypher clerk of the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa whose disclosures started 
the recent investigation of Soviet espionage. 

In Kravchenko’s book too is the authentic flavour of modern Soviet 
life—the wonderful warmth and richness of the Russian character, often 
dulled and sometimes perverted by the ubiquitous secret police system 
of totalitarianism. 
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It will inevitably be read with absorption. The question to most 
readers will be, is it true? Most “progressives” will find it as disturbing 
and incredible as ten years ago conservatives found the stories of Nazi 
techniques, objectives, and atrocities which leaked from Germany. In 
the opinion of this reviewer the general picture presented of Soviet life 
is balanced and accurate. That this is so is one of the tragedies of our 
age. As for details, Kravchenko gives frequent direct and lengthy quota- 
tions from conversations which took place years ago. These conversa- 
tions are in character and there is no reason to doubt their substantial 
truth, but this fictional literary device while it makes for rapid and easy 
reading seems out of place in an autobiography of this general import- 
ance. . 

November 1946. en A. H.C. 


SOVIET POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Frederick 
L. Schuman. 1946. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 663pp. $4.50) 


The history of Soviet Russia is well-trodden ground which still offers 
fascinating prospects to the explorer. So many and diverse factors are 
involved, such a wealth of evidence on certain aspects and such a lack of 
vital information on others, that the task of presenting a true and accur- 
ate picture continues to attract the efforts of scholars in spite of the flood 
of books devoted to the subject. At almost every stage of the story 
there are controversial matters on which arguments can be multiplied 
indefinitely and on which any conceivable conclusion is likely to be 
challenged on the basis of contradictory evidence. Yet conclusions are 
unavoidable, and ultimately they can only be reached by weighing the 
evidence in the light of the author’s own convictions. 

To those who do not share the outlook of a particular author, his 
convictions are apt to appear biased or prejudiced, and Professor Schu- 
man is not likely to escape criticisms on that score. None the less, he 
has made an earnest attempt at a balanced and temperate account of 
Soviet development, and has achieved a very considerable measure of 
success. If his conscious restraint occasionally deprives his style of some 
of its usual vigour, there is still plenty of sweep in his descriptive pas- 
sages and his analysis of the dynamic factors behind the Bolshevist 
development. His sketch of the main trends in Russian history provides 
an illuminating background for the revolution of 1917; his frank dis- 
cussion of the chronic fissions and conspiratorial temper which marked 
the Bolshevist movement under Tsarism throws a real light on some of 
the characteristics of Soviet poli¢y in the past thirty years. His treat- 
ment of the revolution itself concentrates in a useful fashion on the 
evolution of Bolshevist policies and tactics rather than on an attempt 
at a comprehensive chronology of events, and in dealing with subsequent 
developments he is primarily concerned with clarifying the nature of the 
problems and the motives which dictated the particular solutions which 
were adopted. The reader will get a clear picture of the main course 
of events and a very useful description of the structure of the Soviet 
state; but it is ir. his analysis and interpretation of the main trends of 
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Soviet policy that Professor Schuman makes his most distinctive con- 
tribution to an understanding of Russian affairs. 


The picture that results is that of a society in travail, of leaders 
engaged in a tremendous struggle to attain a goal that was consistently 
held, yet ready to adapt their methods, within certain limits, to the cir- 
cumstances with which they had to deal. The goal is indicated by 
the author’s considered judgment that “Stalin’s policies after Lenin’s 
death constituted the only practicable means of creating a highly indus- 
trialized and militarily powerful socialist society.” The methods, con- 
ditioned to a significant extent by Marxist dogmas about the inexorable 
nature of the class war, none the less involved periodic adaptations to 
changing conditions which sometimes amounted to violent reversals 
of the courses previously pursued. The shifts in domestic policy were 
paralleled by the changes in attitude towards foreign affairs, ranging 
from an earlier isolation through the period of co-operation with the 
democracies to the present recrudescent nationalism which is in part a 
legacy from the disillusioning experience of the thirties. 


It is Professor Schuman’s discussion of this most recent phase of 
Soviet foreign policy which is likely to arouse most interest, and possibly 
to invoke most dissent. It is one thing to recognize that there are valid 
reasons for Russia’s suspicion of the west and her insistent desire for 
security; it is quite another thing to argue that the manifestation of 
these emotions has taken a form that is either wise or constructive. In 
placing national interests first, Russia no less than the western powers 
runs the risk of destroying the prospect of international co-operation 
in which alone lies any hope of peace and security for the world at large. 
It is not enough to say that “there can be no peace without Anglo- 
American acceptance of Soviet ascendancy in Danubia and Balkania,” 
however true that may be initially. Granted that spheres of interest 
are inevitable, there remains the necessity of subordinating them to 
the overall interest of the world community; and if the western powers 
are to respect Russian rights and interests in the Soviet sphere, Russia 
on her part must pursue policies which are compatible with the interests 
and security of the democracies. It is the failure to find this common 
ground for mutual compromise—a failure for which all parties must 
accept some share of the blame—which is the most perturbing feature 
of the present situation; and the problem can only be solved on the broad 
ground of the interests of the world community as a whole. When Pro- 
fessor Schuman brushes aside the protests against the expulsion of 
Germans from the lands east of the Oder-Niesse line with the remark 
that “the liberated people, unlike their erst-while conquerors, refrained 
from converting the populations involved into slaves, fertilizer, or soap,” 
he is surely evading the point. The real question is whether the handing 
over of these lands, and the accompanying treatment of the inhabitants, 
is in the best interest of future world peace. That can be argued one 
way or another, but the argument must be based on that overriding 
consideration if there is to be any sound basis for judgment; and the 
defenders of the Soviet Union, equally with the apologists for Britain 
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and America, are doing the cause of future peace a real disservice when 
they place the idea of national interest ahead of the ideal of a world 
community. 

University of Toronto, November 1946. Edgar McInnis 


THE BRITISH COLONIES. By Vincent Harlow. 1945. (London, 
Toronto: Oxford. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs No. 68. 39pp. 
15c.) 

GREAT BRITAIN AND THE ARAB WORLD. By A. H. Hourani. 
1945. (London: John Murray. Toronto: Musson. 46pp. 1/6) 

GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE, 1915-1945. 1946. (London: 
Oxford for R.I.1.A. Toronto: Oxford and C.LIA. Information Papers 
No. 20. 177pp. $2.75) 

WHOSE PROMISED LANDS? By S. Van Valkenburg. 1946. 
(New York: Foreign Policy Association. Headline Series No. 57. 
96pp. 25c) 

BRITISH SECURITY. A Report by a Chatham House Study 
Group. 1946. (London: Oxford for R.IL.LA.. Toronto: Oxford and 
C.LLA. 176pp. $3.00) 

This pot-pourri of pamphlets and books provides an excellent series 
of studies from various points of view of the contributions made by 
Britain to human welfare, of the complexities of the task of exercising 
imperial power, and of the dangers which increasingly beset her. 

In the first pamphlet, Professor Harlow presents to the electors of 
the United Kingdom, in order to educate them in their responsibility for 
the welfare of the sixty-three millions who live in the British Colonies, 
a brief outline of the growth and structure of the Colonial Empire, which 
can be read with profit by Canadians. Assuming that the expansion of 
western civilization rendered inevitable some form of control over the 
small and backward peoples of the world, he believes that the record 
of Britain compares favourably with that of other imperial powers and 
produced much that was of positive advantage to the subject peoples. 
Britain’s initial contribution to their well-being was “the ending of 
tribal wars, slave-raiding, banditry, and the oppression of local tyrants.” 
But far from merely replacing one tyranny by another, by the end of 
the nineteenth century, when the present colonies were nearly all 
established, Englishmen had already “formulated the idea that it was 
the duty of the metropolitan power to foster the growth of its depen- 
dencies”; and they instinctively interpreted this to mean progress 
towards self-government. The political evolution of the dominions 
showed the way; and Britain committed itself to advance along the 
same constitutional path, peoples who derived their traditional ways of 
thought from sources very different from the social background of the 
Anglo-Saxons. They included some who were many centuries behind 
the western nations in cultural and economic development. To compli- 
cate this already difficult commitment there came to exist within par- 
ticular colonies groups at different cultural levels. Self-government 
granted to a white minority ready to shoulder its responsibilities might 
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not be in the best interests of a coloured majority for whom the imperial 
authority felt that it held a trusteeship. 

Professor Harlow also examines the question of the alleged “ex- 
ploitation” of the colonial peoples and their resources. He shows that 
the British Government neither exacts tribute nor monopolizes trade 
and investment. Although the activity of commercial firms at first led 
to the exploitation of the native peoples, the imperial authority has now 
assumed responsibility for the protection of native interests by state- 
regulation. Trades Unions have been fostered, modern labour legisla- 
tion introduced, and the colonial governments have been urged to insti- 
tute direct taxation and export duties in order to retain a proportion 
of the profits of the exploitation of colonial resources for the benefit of 
the inhabitants. As the latter policy is not generally acceptable to the 
dominant groups enfranchised in the colonies, the British Government 
has in recent years undertaken vast schemes of colonial welfare at the 
expense of the British Treasury. As Professor Harlow shows in another 
context, British-owned dividends from the colonies pay income-tax 
in the United Kingdom; and so schemes of colonial welfare are not an 
outright gift by the British taxpayer. 

Britain’s problems in relation to those more advanced countries 
in the Middle East which have been within the imperial orbit and are 
now on the point of passing from it, are illustrated by a third edition 
of the Chatham House report on Palestine and by the two other book- 
lets listed above. GREAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE brings the story 
down to Mr. Bevin’s announcement of the creation of the Anglo- 
American Commission of Enquiry in November, 1945. It is an essential 
background study for the understanding of the present situation in 
Palestine and gives an admirably detached account of the facts and fac- 
tors involved, from the original promises made to Arabs and Jews down 
to the effects of the recent war. The force of this Chatham House report 
is to stress the obligations owed under the mandate to both Arabs and 
Jews, an approach which some will interpret as an endorsement for a 
British policy of “Divide and Rule.” 

The report makes little effort to assess the importance of the eco- 
nomic and strategic interests which Britain possesses in Palestine and on 
account of which, if it is really pursuing a policy of “Divide and Rule,” 
it has been willing to incur the tremendous hostility of Arabs and 
Jews both within and without Palestine, a concept which can hardly 
be believed. 

The Arab point of view on British policy is given in A. H. Hourani’s 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE ARAB WORLD. The writer recognizes 
the value of the contributions made by Great Britain to the well-being 
of the Arab peoples and appreciates the complexity and difficulty of its 
many problems. He shows that the Arabs have come to distrust Britain 
because of its Palestinian policy. His argument that Britain under- 
estimated the importance and strength of Arab nationalism is probably 
correct; but he himself over-emphasizes the unity of the Arab world in 
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1919 and even in 1945. Mr. Hourani argues that Britain was too com- 
placent, taking for granted Arab “loyalty” in return for services ren- 
dered, services which he describes as “sanitation and good order,” with- 
out imaginative understanding of the deeper needs of the Arab peoples. 

In a passage strikingly similar to one in the Chatham House report 
on BRITISH SECURITY, Mr. Hourani says that Britain must help to 
create an Arab community without offending Arab susceptibilities about 
being equal and independent. Thus Britain would secure its essential 
interests in the Middle East. But whereas the Chatham House report 
states that Britain must reach some understanding both with the Jews 
in Palestine and with the French over Syria, Mr. Hourani warns that 
any further British support for either of these enemies of the Arab 
world will drive the Arabs either to intransigent militant nationalism or 
else into the arms of another power, perhaps Russia. When, in this most 
restrained and well-balanced pamphlet, he states that it is at least argu- 
able that, in the long run, the substitution of Russian influence for 
British would be to the advantage of the Arabs, Mr. Hourani reveals 
the extent to which the Arabs are likely to regard Russia as the har- 
binger of economic prosperity for the common man, rather than as 
the exponent of a more ruthless military despotism than the Arab world 
has yet experienced. As a makeweight to Zionist propaganda this pam- 
phlet is useful to those who seek to understand the complexities of the 
British problem in Palestine. 

“Headline Series No. 57” of the Foreign Policy Association is de- 
signed to give a popular and instructive account of the fundamentals 
of a wide range of problems in the Middle East in order to enable the 
American public to make an intelligent interpretation of events in an 
area in which they are becoming increasingly involved. Covering enor- 
mous territory in a small space it is rather lacking in detail but is an 
excellent and impartial tabloid of complex problems. Its too materialistic 
discussion of a conflict of the interests of the three great powers in that 
vital area contrasts strongly with the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs report on BRITISH SECURITY which reaches the conclusion that 
British security is inextricably bound up with the creation of a system 
of world security. In a world without collective security Britain would 
still possess the arms which it would maintain as its contribution to 
the collective system. The report fails to proceed far with an assessment 
of British security in that unhappy event. It is an assessmen . of security 
largely built up, as it must well be, on “ifs” and “buts,” but one cannot 
help feeling that the “if’ in this case, the achievement of collective 
security, is a big one; and the optimism of the authors is either forced 
or is wishful thinking. The report is well worth reading because it 
serves to show that Britain is interested, to an even greater degree than 
either of the other two great powers in making collective security work. 
That in itself is, of course, likely to damn collective security in certain 
groups in North America as being merely another device to bolster up 
a decaying Empire with American strength. It may, on the other hand, 
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be the only way to preserve those forces contributing so much to the 
well-being of a large portion of mankind which Professor Harlow por- 
trayed in THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

University of Toronto, August 1946. R. A. Preston 


NEWFOUNDLAND. Economic, Diplomatic and Strategic Studies, 

Edited by R. A. MacKay. 1946. (Toronto: Oxford University Press, 

for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. xiv and 577pp. $7.50) 

Good books about Newfoundland are not very numerous. This 
miasterly work is a very notable addition to the number. It may reason- 
ably be hoped that, despite its formidable size, it will have a considerable 
public in Newfoundland itself, in Britain, in the United States, and 
perhaps most of all in Canada. For it is not only complete and authori- 
tative, and for the most part excellently written; it appears at a most 
opportune moment, when a Newfoundland Constitutional Convention is 
considering the whole future of the Island and great decisions may be 
in the making. 

The book is divided into two main parts. The first, by Dr. S. A 
Saunders and Dr. MacKay, with a chapter by Mr. Watts, of the Bank of 
Canada, deals with the Newfoundland economy. The second, mainly by 
Professor Fraser, of the Memorial College, St. John’s, with chapters by 
Dr. Gerald Graham, Dr. MacKay, and Dr. Lower, contains the diplomatic 
and strategic material. There are also copious and valuable appendices: 
statistical tables on a great variety of subjects, an estimate (the only one 
in existence) of Newfoundland’s national income, the Agreements dealing 
with the United States bases and Goose Bay, and a bibliography for 
Part I. 

Part I describes Newfoundland’s economic history and present 
situation in considerable detail. It does not make cheerful reading, 
though Newfoundlanders will find some satisfaction in its conclusion 
that “the basic reasons for Newfoundland’s collapse were economic, not 
political or even financial.” These basic reasons are summed up as 
follows: “In the first place, Newfoundland’s economy was overwhelm- 
ingly an export economy ... Second, . . . its natural resources, 
except the fisheries, were rather meagre in quantity. . . . Third, 
Newfoundland was a debtor country on a relatively large account.” 
Even so, it seems likely that Newfoundland’s income suffered less from 
the depres:ion than Saskatchewan’s; “the western provinces weathered 
the depression without the loss of responsible government by reason of 
the fact that they were integral parts of a wider political and economic 
association.” As the authors also conclude that there is little chance that 
Newfoundland’s economic future will be much better than its past, the 
inference is that union with Canada offers the best prospects for solution 
of the Island’s problems. But the authors do not say so, and they are 
careful to point out the special difficulties of Newfoundland’s position 
as a Canadian province. 

Part II, with the sub-title, “From Fishing Station to Atlantic Bastion,” 
opens with Dr. Graham’s chapter on Newfoundland in British strategy 
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to 1815, followed by Dr. MacKay’s on responsible government and ex- 
ternal affairs. This latter serves to introduce twelve chapters by Professor 
Fraser: four on the French Shore question, four on the American fishery 
question, and four on relations with Canada. All show very clearly the 
notable part Newfoundland played in the development of Dominion 
status in external affairs. The final chapter is Dr. Lower’s, on New- 
foundland’s position in modern strategy. 

In so large a volume, written under such difficult conditions, by so 
many hands, some slips and a certain amount of repetition are inevitable. 
To paraphrase Dr. Johnson, the wonder is not that it was not done 
perfectly but that it was done so well. There is only one chapter which 
bears the marks of hasty writing. None the less, a second edition could 
do with some condensation and careful proof-reading. Lord Granville 
was not Secretary of State for the Colonies in January, 1887; he retired 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Government in July, 1886 (pp. 299, 300, 301, and 
303). Joseph Chamberlain was not Secretary of State in 1887; he was 
out of office altogether from 1886 to 1895 (p. 356). Sir Edward Morris, in 
1908, did not ask for dissolution immediately upon taking office, but 
only after the House had failed to elect a Speaker (p. 398). Misprints and 
similar slips are irritatingly numerous, and the index seems to have 
followed no rule in the use of titles. 

These, however, are very minor matters, worth noting only because 
the book is so extraordinarily good that even the slightest deviation 
from its high standard becomes conspicuous. The authors are to be most 
warmly congratulated on a first rate piece of work. 

Ottawa, August 1946. Eugene Forsey 


BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT. Ideas and Forms in World 
Politics. By Dr. Kurt London. 1945. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan. 
487pp. $3.75) 

In BACKGROUNDS OF CONFLICT, Dr. Kurt London’s “chief 
purpose is to help clarify the systems and political programs of the non- 
democratic countries of major importance.” By way of comparison or 
contrast, he offers appraisals of the democracies of Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Third French Republic, as well as of the Vichy 
brand of authoritarianism. 

Dr. London writes clearly and carefully, suggesting well-balanced 
bibliographies at the close of each chapter; and, taken as an introductory 
conspectus, the work leaves little to be desired. The introduction, con- 
sisting of a simplified summary of the author’s findings, contains a 
warning, oft repeated in later pages, that “the military defeat of the Axis 
powers will not automatically eliminate their ideological convictions.” 

While indulging in the epigram that totalitarianism is in many 
respects “primitive tribalism in technological dress,” the author deals 
finally with the rare virtues as well as the grand vices of Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy, and contemporary Japan. For example, while stressing the 
anti-intellectual tendencies of Nazism, he notes that “Geopolitics pro- 
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duced global thinking in Germany at a time when isolationism flourished 
throughout the democratic world.” 

His treatment of the three great “Enemies of Democracy” follows 
historical and philosophical lines, tracing the geneologies of doctrines, 
sketching in economic and social backgrounds, estimating fundamentals, 
analyzing institutions and organizations, and emphasizing systems of 
education and indoctrination. His findings are illustrated with striking 
and sometimes startling quotations, which support his belief that “Japan’s 
ideological myth compares favourably with or even surpasses corres- 
ponding Nazi dreams of world domination.” Nevertheless, of the three 
enemy totalitarianisms, Italian Fascism is the most dangerous and 
insidious because the mildest and most appealing. “To the historian 
of the future, the real significance of Fascism is likely to appear in the 
universal appeal of the new ideology, which cuts across national boun- 
daries; an appeal coming from the fact that it was a response to problems 
which are typical of our time.” Finally, “the study of Fascism must by 
no means cease. On the contrary, it must be continued and intensified 
wherever democracy is regarded as the only tolerable way of life and the 
only desirable approach to a better future.” 

The weak spot in this conscientious volume is Part 3 on France, 
which is included rather smugly as “an object lesson for citizens of all 
democracies,” and is thus made unconsciously the subject of an indict- 
ment rather than of the promised “realistic appraisal.” The Third 
Republic is portrayed somewhat im vacuo rather than in its international 
environment, which in the decade preceding the second world war was 
growing hostile to French democracy, except for those neighbours who 
were neutral or pacifist. France’s internal weaknesses were engendered 
or aggravated chiefly by external events or conditions, beginning with 
the first world war which wiped out a generation of potential leaders, 
and culminating in the terrible converging pressures from all the dictator- 
ships in the 1930’s. The implication on page 335 that only the “Popular 
Front’s foreign policy wished to adhere to collective security” is mis- 
leading, since from 1919 to 1936 (barring Laval’s régime in 1935) France 
had led other danger-conscious nations in advocating the endowment of 
the League with such authority, power, and police-forces as are now 
envisaged in the Charter of the United Nations. The refusal of the 
Anglo-Saxons and other safe-seeming peoples to accept the French (or 
later Litvinoff’s) interpretation of the Covenant was the fundamental 
cause of the new outbreak of German aggression and the fall of France. 
On page 364 Dr. London censures the French war ministry for over- 
ruling de Gaulle when he “called for a complete mechanization of the 
army and an increased air force.” At that very time, in the Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva, Britain and the United States were urging the 
suppression of “offensive weapons,” and, as Churchill pointed out with 
alarm, “continually asking the French to weaken themselves.” Had the 
French Government hearkened to de Gaulle, France would have been 
ostracized by her Anglo-Saxon friends. The suggestion on page 340 and 
elsewhere that France ought by herself to have been able to withstand 
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the German onslaught, represents a mere flight from reason when we 
remember that it required several years for the coalesced might of the 
British Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, and the United States to 
overcome the prodigious power of their common foe. 

University of Saskatchewan, August 1946. S. Mack Eastman 


THE FRENCH-CANADIAN OUTLOOK. A Brief Account of 
the Unknown North Americans. By Mason Wade. 1946. (New 
York: Viking Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 192pp. $2.50). 

As stated in the preface, “this book is an attempt to show in brief 
why the French Canadians think and act in ways differing from those of 
English-speaking North Americans.” The author has tried to explain 
the mentality of French Canadians by tracing their history up to the 
present day. Although such an analysis is fraught with difficulty, this 
historical approach combined with psychological insight makes worthy 
reading. 

The author, who has already published a remarkable biography of 
Francis Parkman, has lived in French Canada, observed and travelled 
widely, and read almost every document of importance on his subject. 
He writes in a clear and forceful style, aims to be objective in his judg- 
ments, has the gift of summing up a complex situation in a few words 
and of presenting his material in comprehensive syntheses. One cannot 
expect much new material on French-Canadian history, yet the author 
occasionally brings out some novel points; he makes shrewd observations 
on class divisions in Quebec, the educational system, the opposition to 
war, etc. His opinions, however, will not be accepted by everyone, e.g. 
his judgment on Groulx, who is certainly not today the racist nor the 
ultra-nationalist the author would imply. French Canadians may have 
views that differ from those of the majority without being extremists. 

Mr. Wade might have painted a ciearer picture of the French- 
Canadian outlook by giving more stress to such fundamental factors 
as their religious-mindedness and their loyalty to Canada, which have 
so much influenced their attitudes. It is their philosophy of life, based 
on Roman Catholicism, which explains their views on social questions, 
their educational system, their accent on spiritual values, their concep- 
tion of the family, their lack of acquisitiveness. Furthermore French 
Canadians have no other loyalty than to Canada. They have developed 
a national consciousness which sets them apart from others; provincialist 
or not, they think as Canadians and have always stood for Canadian 
autonomy. The author alludes to these factors, which explain a great 
part of French-Canadian behaviour, but perhaps would have gained in 
clearness by more emphasis upon them. 

The present book is the epitome of a more detailed and documented 
one to be published later and which will undoubtedly complete this 
account of the French-Canadian mentality. As it is, however, the book 
is a stimulating study on French Canada. It will dispel many misunder- 
standings about a national group whose attitudes have often been mis- 
interpreted, and thus contribute to a lessening of the French-English 
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cleavage. As the author aptly writes, “each group has something to give 

to the other, and something to learn from the other.” Mutual under- 

standing is the basis of such interaction. The influence of Canada in 

international affairs cannot but be enhanced by greater internal harmony. 
Perhaps the author might be tempted to write later about the 

English-Canadian outlook! 

Université Laval, Quebec, October 1946. Charles Bilodeau 


A DYNAMIC WORLD ORDER. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Donald A. 
MacLean. 1944. (Milwaukee: Bruce. Toronto: Ryerson. xii, 236pp. 
$3.00) 

This volume, by a distinguished Canadian cleric who has for several 
years been a member of the Faculty of the Catholic University of 
America, is an interesting application of Catholic political philosophy 
to the problems of world peace. “The first prerequisite of world peace,” 
says Msgr. MacLean, “is a belief in God the Creator and in Christ the 
Eternal Ruler and Redeemer of Mankind .. .” “The second prerequisite 

is the acceptance of the natural law and the Christian morality 
upon which depends the social order and perfection of mankind.” (pp. 
174-175). In the main, the book is a discussion of the problems of 
international organization in the light of this thesis. There are chapters 
on such specific topics as “World Economic Interdependence,” “National- 
ism and Internationalism,” “Freedom of the Seas and Communications,” 
“Airways for World Peace,” “International Trade and Migration,” “The 
Problem of Minorities,” “World Disarmament,” in addition to chapters 
on more strictly ethical phases of the subject. Secular sources have been 
‘widely examined, but in the main the book is an exposition and applica- 
tion of social and political thought as embodied in the papal encyclicals. 

With the basic premise that a stable world order is dependent on a 
generally accepted moral code among nations, none but the crass 
materialist will quarrel. Nor can the loyal Christian doubt the validity 
of the Christian ethic in national! as well as personal conduct. He is, 
however, confronted with the hard fact that after two thousand years 
Christianity is formally the religion of only a minority of mankind and 
a living religion for only fragments of that minority. If the establishment 
of world order must wait on the general acceptance of Christianity there 
may be little left of the civilized world by that time. A second hard his- 
torical fact is that Christian nations have not been conspicuously pacific 
even in their relations with one another. This is not to suggest doubt as to 
the moral validity of Christianity in national conduct, but it does illustrate 
that moral considerations tend in fact to have less influence in the 
conduct of nations in their relations with one another than on personal 
conduct within the nation. There may, however, be some gain if 
particular nations can be induced by their citizens to modify their 
conduct in accordance with Christian principles. 

As a layman and a Protestant, the reviewer would take issue with 
the implication of Chapter I, that the Reformation is the root cause of 
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our present international discontents. As a liberal (he hopes) he also 
dislikes seeing liberalism classified along with “Fascism, Nipponism, 
Nazism, and Communism” as original sins in social thinking (p. 19). 
But as a political scientist, he welcomes this study as an important 
contribution to political thought, as indeed, the only systematic modern 
application, which he has so far discovered, of Catholic political and 
social thought to the problems of world organization. 


Ottawa, July 1946. R. A. MacKay 


MUST WE FIGHT RUSSIA? By Ely Culbertson. 1946. (Phila- 
delphia, Toronto: The John C. Winston Co. 62pp. $1.00) 

While the author has drawn upon his earlier work, TOTAL PEACE, 
to a considerable extent, there is much within the 62 pages of this 
brochure that is new and that bears directly on the title chosen. His 
arguments for the desirability and necessity of some form of interna- 
tional control of scientific weapons (atomic and other) and of heavy 
armament are potent, but will need to reach the millions in every 
country who do not ordinarily read such literature before real action 
along these lines is likely to be taken. He recognizes power politics as 
a potent force in world affairs, as it has been for 5,000 years. His com- 
ment on American foreign policy may be summed up in his statement, 
“Our best hope lies in utilizing the decisive power of the United States 
today to establish a system of security so designed that the United 
States would never be endangered by the greater military power of 
other states.” And time, while the United States is predominantly 
powerful, runs rapidly out, for in three years at most, Russia will have 
the atomic bomb, and in ten years will outstrip the former industrially. 

His criticisms of the United Nations organization are realistic, 
well taken, and well phrased. He suggests three vital amendments to 
its charter: (1) A Security Council and a World Court of ten seats each, 
distributed as follows: Britain 2, Russia 2, U.S.A. 2, France 1, China 1, 
and all others 1. (Veto power abolished). (2) A quota system of heavy 
armaments and scientific weapon production (including atomic weapons), 
according to the following percentages: Britain 20, Russia 20, U.S.A. 20, 
France 10, China 10, all others 10. (3) (a) A strong international con- 
tingent under the direct control of the World Court, and provided solely 
by the lesser powers (other than the Big Five); (b) national Armed 
Forces provided by the Big Five and subject to call by the World Court 
when trouble arises, limited to the following scale: Britain, Russia, and 
U.S.A.—same size as international contingent; France and China—each 
half the size of the international contingent; (c) the international con- 
tingent to be the occupation force for Germany and Japan. This done, 
the world should be regionally organized and a World Federation set up. 


Hamilton, July 1946. William J. Deadman 
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t—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on official and unofficial sources. Canadian gov- 
ernment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United States 
publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, England; 
United Nations publications from the Columbia University Press, New York, N.Y. 

Canada 

Agreement between Canada and Australia for Air Services between 
the two countries. Signed at Ottawa, June 11, 1946. Canada, Treaty Series, 
1946, No. 27. 

Exchange of Notes between Canada and Belgium constituting an 
agreement in settlement of war claims. Signed at Brussels, May 21 and 
July 13, 1946. Canada, Treaty Series, 1946, No. 33. 

Report of the Canadian Delegates to the 21st Assembly of the League 
of Nations held at Geneva, April 8-18, 1946. Canada, Conference Series, 
1946, No¢ 12. 

British Commonwealth and Empire 

Agreement between Canada and the United Kingdom for the Pur- 
chase of Canadian Wheat. Signed at Ottawa, July 24, 1946. Canada, 
Treaty Series, 1946, No. 30. 

Statement by the Union of South Africa on the outcome of their 
consultations with the peoples of South-West Africa as to the future 
status of the mandated territories and implementation to be given to the 
wishes thus expressed. United Nations, General Assembly, October 19, 
1946. Doc. A/123. 56pp. 

Far East and Pacific 


First Year of Allied Occupation of Japan. Report of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. Department of State Bulletin, Septem- 
ber 8, 1946, p.460. 

German Documents: Conferences with Japanese Representatives, 
Department of State Bulletin, September 29, 1946, p.564 (also September 1 
and 15). 

General 

First Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. First Annual Report by the 
Executive Directors. 1946. Washington. 


*Editor’s Note: The source material, selected on November 20, 1946, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
It is a regular quarterly feature, embodying as occasion arises, the texts 
of significant official documents and specially prepared bibliographies 
on conference and other international problems. 
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Proposed I.L.0. Obligations in respect of non-self-governing Terri- 
tories. Report IV, 1 and 2, of I.L.C., 29th Session. 1946. Montreal. 190pp. 
and 53pp. 

Suggested Charter for an International Trade Organization of the 
United Nations. September, 1946. Department of State Publication 2958. 
47pp. 

World Food Survey. July, 1946. Washington, Food and Agricultural 
Organization. 39pp. 

United Nations 


Draft Agreement between the United Nations and the LL.O. Part II 
of Constitutional Questions. Report II, 2, of I.L.C., 29th Session. 1946. 
Montreal. 12pp. 

Draft Agreement between the United Nations and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. General Assembly Doc. A/106. 1946. United 
Nations. 9pp. 

Preliminary Cumulative List of Documents in Unrestricted Series 
Issued by the General Assembly, Security Council, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Economic and Social Council, and its Commissions, International 
Health Conference, to 31 July, 1946. United Nations. 82pp. 

Report of the Sub-Committee on the Spanish Question. Security 
Council Official Records. 1946. United Nations. 103pp. 

Report by the Economic and Social Council to the General Assembly, 
23 January to 3 October, 1946. Doc.A/125. United Nations. 9lpp. 

Scientific and Technical Aspects of the Control of Atomic Energy. 
1946. United Nations. 42pp. 

Terms of League of Nations Mandates. Republished by the United 
Nations. Doc.A/76. 


U.S.S.R. 


Commercial Relations: France-U.S.S.R. Department of State Bulletin, 
September 22, 1946, p. 553. 

Soviet Position Concerning Revision of Montreux Convention. De- 
partment of State Bulletin, October 14, 1946, p. 655 (Also September 1, 1946, 
p. 420. For American position see Bulletin for September 11, 1945, p. 766. 
For background material, see Bulletin, September 8, 1946, p. 435.) 


United States 


Address of Secretary of State on the Paris Peace Conference. Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, October 27, 1946, p. 739. 

The Postwar Outlook for American Shipping. A Report Submitted 
to the U.S. Maritime Commission by the Postwar Planning Committee. 
June 15, 1946. Washington. 128pp. 

Restatement of U.S. Policy on Germany. Address by Secretary of 
State, at Stuttgart, September 6. Department of State Bulletin, September 
15, 1946, p. 480. 

Text of Letter to President Truman on Relations with Russia; written 
July 23 and made public September 17. By Henry A. Wallace. New 
Republic, September 30, 1946, p. 401. 
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Other Regions 

The Spanish Government and the Axis. Official German Documents. 
Department of State Publication. 39pp. 

Trial of Axis War Criminals. Closing Address by Robert H. Jackson. 
Department of State Bulletin, August 25, 1946, p. 365. (See also Soviet 
Statement on the Verdicts, U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin, October 16, p. 2). 

Trieste and the Julian March. The Original Yugoslav Government 
Memorandum on these subjects and official statements. With Maps. 1946. 
Washington, Yugoslav Embassy. 82pp. 


u.—Books and Pamphlets 
Canada 
The French-Canadian Outlook. By R. M. Saunders. 1946. (Toronto: G. A. 
Klinck, 194 Dawlish Avenue. 25c) 


British Commonwealth and Empire 

International Implications of Full Employment in Great Britain. By A. G. B. 
Fisher. 1946. (London, Toronto: Oxford for R.ILI.A. 202pp. 15/) 

Winston Churchill's Secret Session Speeches. Compiled by Charles Eade. 
1946. (New York: Simon and Schuster. Toronto: McClelland and 
Stewart. 122pp. $2.50) 

Australia: The New Customer. By H. Daniel and M. Balle. 1946. (New York: 
Ronald Press. 369pp. $4.50 U.S.) 

Wartime Labour Conditions and Reconstruction Planning in India. 1946. (Mont- 
treal: International Labour Office. 113pp. 50c) 


Far East and Pacific 

Divided China. By Maxwell S. Stewart. 1946. (Toronto: Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. 19pp. 10c) 

Reconquest: Its Results and Its Responsibilities. By Hallett Abend. 1946. 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
305pp. $3.50) 

Thunder out of China. By T. H. White and Annalee Jacoby. 1946. (New 
York: Wm. Sloan. 33lpp. $3.00 U.S.) 


General 
The Carthaginian Peace, or the Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes. By, - 
Etienne Mantoux. 1946. (London, Toronto: Oxford. 210pp. $3.75) 
Controlling World Trade. Cartels and Commodity Agreements. By Edward S. 
Mason. 1946. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 289pp. $2.50 U.S.) 
Frontiers, Peace Treaties, International Organization. By Brig. Gen. Sir Osborne 
Mance. 1946. (London, Toronto: Oxford for R.ILLA. 196pp. ,3.75) 
The Great Challenge. By Louis Fischer. 1946. (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. Toronto: Collins. 346pp. $4.50) 
The Great Globe Itself. A Preface to World Affairs. By W. C. Bullitt. 1946. 
(New York: Scribners. Toronto: Saunders. 33lpp. $3.50) 


United Nations 
The San Francisco Conference and the United Nations Organization. Proceed- 
ings of the Institute of World Affairs, 1946. (Los Angeles: University 
of S. California, for Institute of World Affairs. 217pp. $3.00 U.S.) 
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The United Nations. A Handbook on the New World Organization. By Louis 
Dolivet. Preface by Trygve Lie. 1946. (New York: Farrar, Strauss. 
Toronto: Oxford. 98pp. $2.00) 

United Nations Documents, 1941-1945. 1946. (New York, Toronto: Oxford 
for R.LLA. 271pp. $3.00) 


U.S.S.R. 
Russia on the Way. By Harrison Salisbury. 1946. (New York, Toronto: 
Macmillan. 425pp. $4.50) 
Russian-American Trade. A Study of Soviet Foreign-Trade Monopoly. By 
Mikhail V. Condoide. 1946. (Col: Ohio State University. 160pp. 
$2.50 U.S.) 


United States 
American Foreign Policy in the Making 1932-1940. A Study in Responsibilities. 
By Charles Beard. 1946. (N.H.: Yale University Press. Toronto: 
Ryerson. 336pp. $5.00) 
Where Are We Heading? By Sumner Welles. 1946. (New York: Harper. 
Toronto: Musson. 397pp. $3.75) 


Other Regions 

The Northern Tangle: Scandinavia and the Post-War World. By Rowland 
Kenney. Maps by J. F. Horrabin. 1946. (London: J. M. Dent. 255pp. 
$4.50) 

For All Mankind. By Leon Blum. -Tr. by W. Pickles. 1946. (New York: 
Viking. Toronto: Macmillan. 186pp. $3.00) 

The Nuremberg Documents. Some Aspects of German War Policy 1939-1945. 
By Peter de Mendelssohn. 1946. (London: Allen and Unwin. 291pp. 
12/6) 

European Population Transfers 1939-1945. By Joseph B. Schechtman. 1946. 
(New York, Toronto: Oxford. Institute of World Affairs Study. 
560pp. $5.50) 


ui—Periodical Articles 
Canada 

“Canada’s Far Eastern Policy.” By W. L. Morton. Pacific Affairs, Septem- 
ber, 1946, p. 241. 

“Canada and Commonwealth Affairs: A Review Article.” By D. J. Mc- 
Dougall. Canadian Historical Review, September, 1946, p. 299. 

“Some Aspects of Canada’s International Financial Relations.” By C. D. 
Blyth. Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, August, 1946, 
p. 302. 


British Commonwealth and Empire 


“British Financial Trends.” By Donald F. Heatherington. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, September 28, 1946, p. 8. (Part II in October 5, p. 5). 
“India’s Problems as a Free Nation.” By Grant S. McClellan. Foreign 

Policy Report, September 1, 1946. 
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“The Australian Problem.” By A. J. Greenfeld. Public Administration, 
Summer, 1946, p. 118. 

“Union of South Africa (Summary of Current Economic Information).” 
International Reference Service, August, 1946, p. 6. (U.S. Department of 
Commerce). 


Far East and Pacific 
“The Dissolution of the Japanese Combines.” By Corwin Edwards. 
Pacific Affairs, September, 1946, p. 227. 
“Ersatz Democracy for Japan.” Amerasia, October, 1946. 
“The New Republic of the Philippines.” By Edgar W. Mill. Department 
of State Bulletin, September 15, 1946, p. 475. 
“Reconstruction and Reform in China.” International Affairs, October, 


1946, p. 469. 
“Monopoly and Civil War in China.” By Chen Han-Seng. Far Eastern 


Survey, October 9, 1946, p. 305. 


General 
“Force under a Modern Law of Nations.” By Philip C. Jessup. Foreign 
Affairs, October, 1946, p. 90. 

“Internationalisme et regionalisme, ou nationalismes et continentalismes.” 
By Gerard Bergeron. Revue Dominicaine, July-August, 1946, p. 22. 
“Determinism in Politics.” By A. R. M. Lower. Canadian Historical Review, 

September, 1946, p. 233. 
“Trends of World Economy—B.I1.S. Forecast.” London Times, August 27, 
1946, pp. 3 and 7. 
United Nations 
“The Jurisdiction of the Security Council over Disputes.” By Clyde 
Eagleton. American Journal of International Law, July, 1946, p. 513. 
“Making the United Nations Work.” By Quincy Wright. Review of 
Politics, October, 1946, p. 528. 


U.S.S.R. 
“Russia’s Ruling Class.”” By John Fischer. Harper, Oct« er, 1946, p. 349. 
“Russia in Europe: The Conflict of Values.” By Edward Crankshaw. 
International Affairs, October, 1946, p. 501. 
“The Soviet Union and World Peace.” By N. S. Timasheff. Review of 
Politics, October, 1946, p. 456. 


United States 
“American Investments in Europe: The Record and the Outlook.” By H. 
H. Hutcheson. Foreign Policy Report, August 15, 1946. 
“Has Our Policy in Germany Failed?” By Edward S. Mason. Foreign 
Affairs, July, 1946, p. &79. 
“U.S. International Financial Policy.” By Raymond F. Mikesell. Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, August, 1946, p. 313. 
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